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r[ moves a few persons, more fond of a joke than of a fact, may 
speak tauntingly of the Society of Antiquaries, that learned 
body can boast of many individuals of great diligence and re~ 
search, who contribute i their labours to illustrate the history, 
literature, customs, and arts of theircountry. For our part, we 
are decidedly of opinion that these associated gentlemen occupy 
a very respectable station, and maintain a character by their 
publications which is alike honourable to themselves and the 
community to which they belong. Their accurate and truly 
splendid accounts of our most magnificent Gothic cathedrals 
are, we believe, unrivalled ; their collections intitled Moenumenta 
Vetusta include a rich treasure of antiquities ; and their Trans- 
actions, or Volumes of the Archzologia, present us with many 
tracts which the scholar will not only peruse with pleasure, 
but will wish to possess for future consultation. ‘That which 
is now before us contains several valuable papers, which we 
shall proceed to notice according to their extent and importance. 

The first communication consists of Observations on the Origin 
of Gothic Architecture, with an Appendix, by George Saunders, 

sq. F.R.S. and F.A.5.3 the object of which is to explain in 
what way the pointed arch was gradually developed, and ac- 
quired its magic effect in the vaultings of our principal cathe- 
drals. Various opinions, as the writer remarks at the end of 
his letter, have been advanced on this hitherto unsettled question. 
Some persons have thought that we derived it either from the 
Saracens or from the Moors; others, that the idea was sug- 
gested by groves or rather avenues of trees ; others, that it re- 
sulted from the antient mode of building with timber, “ more 
Teutonico,” or was deduced from a model of wood, in which 
the fabric is sustained by an assemblage of poles bent towards 
each other, and thus forming pointed top-arches where they meet 
and are connected together, the accidental swellings of the 
bark and buds supplying hints for the decorative parts: more, 
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however, are inclined to trace this feature of Gothic Archi- 
tecture to interlaced circular arches; while ‘ the ornamented 
pinnacles and other decorations, found in some Italian buildings 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, have been adduced as 
early examples of Gothic works.’ None of these conjectures 
appear to be satisfactory ; nor, as Mr. Saunders remarks, are 
they reconcileable to the gradation observed in the growth 
of that species of work in stone. According to this inquirer, 
Gothic vaulting progressed gradually to its perfect state, 
arising out of circumstances which were not originally in 
the contemplation of the very architects who were employed 
in the structure of our finest cathedrals and collegiate churches. 
To establish this matter, he has recourse to facts, and marks 
the successive changes which vaulting has undergone in this 
country from the time of the Saxons to the complete establish- 
ment of the pointed form. ‘Four classes of Groined Arches are 
exhibited in the accompanying plates; and the progression of 
art from one class to the other is very neatly explained. Asa 
preliminary, however, to this discussion, Mr. 5. wishes to 
have it understood that ¢ the appellation of Gothic is here re- 
stricted to that kind of building, in which the covering of a void 
space is composed of two similar curves meeting together, and 
forming an angle at the top, usually termed a Pointed Arch, 

The tops of apertures formed by inclined stones, instances 
of which occur over the entrance into the great Pyramid, and 
in other very antient works, if they bear some resemblance to 
the object Satem us, are yet, in their structure, quite dissi- 
milar; and though in old times convenience or accident occa- 
sioned the appearance of an arch worked to a point, we must 
still, as Mr. S. says, § look for some strongly operating cause 
for its establishment on a regular system, during the period in 
which Gothic architecture flourished.’ 

Assuming it as a datum that the same principle prevails in 
Gothic and in Grecian architecture, and that the form of 
covering the void spaces between the walls of a building ulti- 
mately regulates that of the openings in the walls beneath it, 
the system of vaulting becomes the prominent and governing 
object of investigation. Here Mr. 5S. displays great skill and 
knowlege as an architect; and if, from the want of documents 
transmitted to us by Gothic builders, the result be not so com- 
plete as we could wish, it seems ‘ so like truth, that it may 
serve our turn as well.” * 

The Saxons and the early Normans, imitating the Romans, 
introduced the circular arch into their vaulting; and in their 
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cross-vaulting the intersections on the diagonal lines produced 
angles or groins, as they are technically termed: but the 
groined: arches of those times were small; and the vaulting or 
shell, being constructed of rubble-work, was too feeble to be 
executed on a large scale. When, therefore, vaults of larger 
dimensions than those which are found in crypts were employed 
for the covering of our churches, some expedients became ne- 
cessary for fortifying the weak parts. For this purpose, to the 
arched ribs in the transverse direction of the vaulting, the ar- 
chitect added diagonal ribs under the intersections of the cross- 
vaulting ; which, while they afforded strength to the superin- 
cumbent shell, became a matter of ornament; being wrought 
in stone formed into mouldings, and sometimes enriched with 
carving. Thus groined arches of the second class were formed; 
and, says Mr.S., 


¢ The means pursued in the construction of vaulting at this period 
are particularly interesting, as they conducted to that change which 
has been the object of so much inquiry. The builders do not seem to 
yave been aware that, in the projection of the curves, if the diagonal 
ribs were circular, those at the sides should be elliptical, to coincide 
with each other; and on the contrary, that if the side ribs were cir- 
cular, the diagonal ribs should be elliptical. 

‘ We meet with the second class of vaulting mostly in the ailes of 
cathedrals and large churches, built, or altered, during great part of 
the twelfth century. ‘The bays * of vaulting were generally longest 
on that side which was in the direction of the ailes; the long side 
having at first an arch which was a semicircle ; and the shorter side, 
which crossed the aile, being in like manner terminated at the top, 
but having the horns of the semicircle continued downwards in per- 
pendicular lines to the same level base with the others. It was pro- 
bably soon observed, that when the sides of a bay were nearly of 
equal length, the arch of the diagonal rib obtained but a small 
height in proportion to its subtense, and was consequently weak 
where strength was chiefly wanted. More elevation was procured 
by raising all the side arches; and sometimes, instead of continuing 
the horns of the transverse arches downwards in perpendicular lines, 
the curve exceeded the half of a circle, forming what is called the 
horse-shoe arch. With all these expedients they could not how- 
ever make the several parts to conform to each other ; and the sofite 
of the vaulting is seen to be connected to the ribs in many distorted 
shapes. Almost every specimen in this stage of their works evinces 
a struggle to accomplish the twofold object of applying semicircular 
diagonal ribs for greater strength; and of combining three arches of 
equal height, but of different subtenses, in one bay of vaulting, in a 





‘ * A bay is the quadrangular space over which a pair of diagonal 
ribs extend, that rest on the four angles. The same term is also 
used for the horizontal space comprized between two principal 
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manner that might produce a regularity in the workmanship. Not 
being able to effect this with circular topped arches, recourse was had 
to an expedient, simple in itself, but which led to the production of 
those extraordinary works, which are not less the admiration than the 
astonishment of the present age.’ 

Perplexed by circular arches of different subtenses, in the 
same bay, and struck with the unseemly appearance of bringing 
down the horns of the smaller arches, the artist devised the ex- 
pedient of dividing the semicircle that extended over the longer side 
into two portions, one of which was placed over the narrower side, 
and, being raised to the same height as the arch over the longest, 
formed the pointed top where they met. ‘This contrivance was 
eagerly adopted, on its discovery, because it removed many dif- 
ficulties, and to the shell of the vaulting gave regularity in the 
adjustment of its parts. As the whole of the inquiry turns on 
this point, the author adduces in a Jong note all the historical 
evidence which the case affords to establish his position; parti- 
cularly in the account which Gervase has transmitted relative 
to the building or rather improvement of Canterbury Cathedral, 
by William of Sens (Senonensis), in the twelfth century : 


‘ The first work executed by William of Sens, in the ailes, exhibits 
no knowledge of the pointed arch vaulting ; for where a pointed arch 
occurs in the transverse ribs, it was etehniity done to preserve an 
equal height with corresponding ribs over a larger extent, which have 
rounded tops: and for the same reason the pointed arches were placed. 
over the intervals between the columns dividing the ailes from the 
choir, the sides of the bays being here narrowest in the direction of 
the ailes. The cause of adopting the pointed arch in this case is ob- 
vious. Gervase acquaints us with the difficulty the architect had to 
get his employers to consent to the old stone-work being taken down, 

or making the interior of new work; and the exterior walls and 
crypt being maintained, he mentions how ingeniously the architect 
accommodated the forms of the new work to the irregularities caused 
by the old veri. The architect’s ingenuity was here exerted to 
produce a work of a tolerably good appearance in the arches which 
were to pass over the unequal spaces: this he managed by pointed 
arches over the narrower intervals to correspond in height with the 
round topped arches over wider intervals ; no other preference ap- 
pears for pointed arches in the lower openings, for in all the wider’ 
spaces, round topped arches are employed. 

¢ The expedient resorted to for the arches at the sides, being much 
more wanted for surmounting the difficulties in the old manner of 
ores and those means not being applied to the vaulting of the 
ailes, which was so immediately connected with the side arches, plainly 
shew that pointed arch vaulting was not then in contemplation. Itis 
however scarcely possible to examine the work attentively, without 
supposing that, from these initial operations, the architect conceived 
the great use to which pointed arches might be applied in vaulting ; 
and, as the*work advanced, projected the bold design of executing, 
with their help, the large vaulting over the choir. 

' ¢ The 
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¢ The vaulting executed by William of Sens over the choir carries 
with it evidence of a novel attempt in that kind of work. Although 
all the transverse ribs are point arched, and the diagonal ribs of the 
first bay (being the narrow one next the great seunt } are in the same 
form, yet the shell of the vaulting, both in this and in the next bay, 
is round arched against the side walls. The second bay being di.ided 
by a transverse rib across the middle, makes it difficult to imagine how 
the architect could avoid adopting the pointed, instead of the round 
topped form, against the side walls: but by the time the work ad- 
vanced to the third bay from the great tower, pointed arch vaulting 
begins to appear against the side walls; and in the bay where the east 
transept crosses the choir, which was the last work of William of Sens, 
‘a complete conception of pointed arch vaulting was attained, this 
being, both in the shell of the vaulting and in the ribs, point arched 
on every side, with round topped diagonal ribs. But what proves that 
the large vaulting over the choir was not designed at the commence- 
ment of this work is, that the thin columns placed against the side 
walls of the choir for supporting the ribs of the upper vaulting, rest 
upon the capitals of the columns which divide the choir from the ailes, 
and overhang them in an awkward manner, instead of resting on the 
floor of the choir, as they would undoubtedly have done, had they 
formed a part in the original plan. It is also deserving of attention, 
that Gervase describes (not until the third year of the work, and 
therefore not until the architect had had the opportunity of perceiv- 
ing what was wanted for pointed arch vaulting, ) that William of Sens 
added small columns to the four pillars under the great bay of vault- 
ing where the transept crosses the choir: these small columns rising 
from the floor of the choir, give to the four piers that appearance of 
continuing the branching lines of the vaulting down to the base of 
the building, which was afterwards practised with so much beautiful 
effect in Gothic works. A progressive improvement is observed in 
the work which succeeded that done by William of Sens, as it advanced 
eastward, so far as an attention to uniformity would permit: but to 
the end of the large vaulting, the marks of little experience in this 
kind of work may be observed. 

‘ The account of these proceedings at Canterbury Cathedral is ve 
interesting in the history of Gothic Architecture. After the fire, 
architects, both French and English, were brought together to be con- 
sulted; and a foreigner, engaged to superintend the works, is charac- 
terized by Gervase as a very superior man. William of Sens, the per- 
son selected for his skill and knowledge, must be supposed to have 
been - ag with the practice of his country ; but the commence- 
ment of his operations at Canterbury Cathedral does not make it 
appear that he brought from France any knowledge of the pointed 
arch vaulting. A number of architects from various parts being 
assembled together at the consultation before the works were begun, 
if stich a practice had been known any where, it is but reasonable to 
conclude, that here it would have been explained and adopted in the 
first operations. ~ Gervase certainly speaks of the large pointed arch 
vaulting, which was executed two years after the commencement of 
the Works, as an extraordinary SAE he Bi 
- B 3 After 
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After the discovery evinced in this third class of groined 
arches, the subsequent improvements easily presented them- 
selves. The ribs were now put up before the shell; and, to 
give strength to the transverse ribs, a stone band was added 

neath the ridge, for the purpose of connecting the several 
ribs together, and facilitating the introduction of intermediate 
ribs between those in the diagonal and the transverse positions. 
By this contrivance, that fourth class of groined arches was 
executed which appeared towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, and by which the system of vaulting obtained a high 
degree of sein. ‘The rib-work of the fourth class of 
vaulting easily led the way to all the playful variety, seen not 
only in the tracery of the arched ceilings, but also in every other 
part that had any relation to it.’ Lastly, Mr. Saunders adverts 
to the shape of the apertures, which, through every period, 
corresponded with the style of vaulting that was in fashion. 
Without copying all the remarks illustrative of this branch 


of the subject, it will be sufficient to insert the following 
passage : 

‘ In the primary establishment of the pointed arch vaulting in this 
country, the first essays towards a correspondent window consisted in 
combining several narrow ones together, which being separately point- 
ed at the top, have obtained the name of lancet windows: the most 
successful instances are in the combination of three, the middle one 
being higher than the other two. ‘This manner was not long prac- 
tised before it was found that a pointed arch passing over the whole, 
and including along with the combined lancet windows, surmounted 
circles, variously disposed, and progressively changed to mullions 
spreading upwards into diversified ramifications, would better accord 
with the upper lines of the interior of the building : this association 
of lines being approved, the pomted arch became the established 
practice for terminating every opening, and constituted the system of 
what is called Gothic Architecture.’ 


~ Such is the information which this paper suggests, and we 
recommend it to the study of those who wish to obtain clear 
ideas of the Gothic style. Mr. Saunders is of opinion that the 
great difficulty which impeded those who constructed our 
venerable cathedrals was completely surmounted, as soon as the 
simple mode was devised of applying segments of the same curve 
throughout a quadrangle, or bay of the ceiling; since by these 
means they constructed a concurrence of arches of different 
extent, but of the same height. We can imagine the architect 
who made this discovery exclaiming with the Greek philosopher, 
“Eveyxa! ! ? 
In consequence of the similarity of subject, we are induced to 


proceed next to Observations on Vaults, by Samuel Ware, Esq. 
This 
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This paper occupies a larger space than that of Mr. Saunders, 
and is indeed of a more comprehensive nature, It is the 
evident result of much labour and inquiry, and furnishes a rich 
variety of historical details, which must be very acceptable to 
the scholar and the artist. After a sensible introduction, in 
which the author specifies and arranges under distinct heads 
the different forms of vaults, and after having partly subscribed 
to Mr. S.’s principle, by admitting that ‘the changes, which 
have taken place at certain periods in the forms of vaults, will 
in some measure account for the alterations in the styles of 
architecture which have characterized different ages,’ Mr. 
Ware proceeds in separate sections to exhibit various particulars 
illustrative of every branch of his subject. Vaults are thus 
classed: 1. Cylindrical; 2. Pyramidal; 3. Conical; 4. Domi- 
cal; 5. Pendent; 6. Simple Groined ; 7. Rib-groined, and 8, 
Pendent-ribbed. The mode of constructing each kind of vault- 
ing is fully explained, towards which object the accompanying 
outline-sketches are of material use. 

Of Cylindrical Vaults, the most extraordinary specimens will 
be found in bridges; and, in a very amusing and instructive 
note, Mr. Ware has furnished us with the length of the chord, 
or span, as we commonly term it, of the most remarkable an- 
tient and modern bridges. ‘That of the great arch of the bridge 
built by Augustus was 135 feet in length; that which was 
built by Trajan over the ‘agus at Alcantara is 140 feet; that 
of Brioude over the river Allier, in the department of the 
Upper Loire, is 181 feet; that of the great arch of the ponte 
del Castel Vecchio, over the Adige at Verona, is 160 feet; and 
that of the arch of the Pont-y-ty-Prydd, built by the Welch 
mason Edwards, over the Taff, in Glamorganshire, is 140 feet, 
being the arc of a circle whose diameter would be 175 feet. 
To these statements, Mr. Ware adds : 


‘ The vaults of ancient and modern construction are excelled be 
yond any comparison, by the extraordinary productions of Perronet 
the French architect. The form of the arches of the bridge of 
Neuilly, built by him, is a false ellipse. The upper part of the arch 
was formed of an arc of a circle 320 feet diameter. During the con- 
struction it sunk or flattened, so that it became an arc of a circle, 
whose diameter would be 518 feet ; whence it is manifest that an 
arch might be built of stone 518 feet on the chord line; and the 
flying bridge of China, which the Jesuits state to be built over a river 
from one mountain to another, having one arch 500 cubits high and 
400 cubits long, may exist. The size of the piers, which supported 
this extraordinary production of Perronet, is only 14 feet wide; 
the lateral pressure being wholly comraunicated to the abutments.’ 


B 4 Churches 
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_ Churches also have their cylindrical vaults; and those of the 

nave and transepts of St. Peter’s at Rome are of this species : 
but Mr. Ware is not delighted with them, preferring the magic 
crossings of vaults and domes at St. Paul’s, though even these 
are not entirely suited to his taste. He wishes that Torregiano, 
on his return to Italy, had instructed Michael Angelo in the 
principles of the vaulting of the contemporary chapel of King’s 
College, Cambridge : but, in order to have adopted these prin- 
ciples of vaulting in St. Peter’s, the exterior of that church 
must have been entirely changed, because similar vaulting with 
that of the celebrated Cambridge-chapel could not have been 
executed without most enormous buttresses; since, if the vast 
buttresses, which appear on the outside of King’s College chapel, 
were necessary to resist the lateral pressure of a vault only 39 
feet wide, how much greater would be requisite to uphold a 
vaulting constructed on the same principles 85 feet wide? 

In the $ection on Groined Vaults, some curious historical 
matter is collected. ‘The dimensions of the stupendous vault- 
ings of the ‘Temple of Peace, and of the great hall of the baths 
of Dioclesian, are given ; (the former was 83 feet wide and 121 
feet high; the latter 67 wide and 100 high;) and Mr. Ware 
informs us that we are indebted to the Free Masons for the 
vaults which secure our cathedrals ; that it was their practice to 
reduce all the pressures in a building, whether vertical or lateral, 
to certain principal supports, whether of piers or columns; and 
that a wall was held by them to be merely an inclosure. | 

Of Domes, we have a long catalogue, and the author solicits 
assistance to render it more complete: but we shall present our 
weaders with the dimensions of only four. The dome of the 
Pantheon at Rome (supposed to be merely a vestibule of 
Agrippa’s baths) was 142 feet wide and 143 high; that of St. 
Sophia, at Constantinople, 113 wide, 201 high; that of St. 
Peter’s at Rome 139 wide, 330 high; that of St. Paul’s 112 
wide, 215 high. — Mr. Ware is evidently well acquainted with 
the principles of architecture, and his hints and criticisms in this 
séction ought not to be slighted “8 the artist. He is perhaps 
right in his conjecture that ‘to the cross we are indebted for 
the grand discovery of imposing a dome on arches :’ but we do 
not altogether agree with him in his condemnation of the con- 
trivance of Sir Christopher Wren for supporting the lantern on 
the top of the dome of St. Paul’s. If Sir C. could have avoided 
the mock external dome of carpentry, the building would have . 
been more complete : but from the fate that awaits St. Peter’s 
church, owing to the pressure of the lantern on the dome, he 
has secured the protestant cathedral. We shall present the 
reader with Mr. Ware’s remarks on this subject: 
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¢ The disastrous effects from the weight of the lantern on the dome 
of Saint Peter’s, notwithstanding the deviation from Michael Angelo’s 
design, so alarmed Sir Christopher Wren, that he was determined 
neither to trust to science nor to chance; and the cone. was chosen, 
being a form which concentrated the risk in the frangibility of the 
material; of the ability of which he could obtain proof independent 
of theory. Sir Christopher Wren had seen an English tile-kiln, 
and its cylindrical supported shaft. It might have been remembered 
that the merit did not consist in supporting an immense weight, but 
in the means. A cone prevented from spreading at the base, will 
sustain any weight at the vertex; but a given weight, supported by 
a dome, demands its peculiar curvature; and it is more praise- 
worthy to have partially failed at St. Peter’s than to have succeeded 
at St. Paul’s.’ 


We cannot subscribe to the conclusion of the last. sentence. 
St. Peter’s must fall: but St. Paul’s, unless subverted by an 
earthquake, will stand from age to age.—-We shall pass over 
the section on Pyramidal Vaults, which include the spires of 
Christian churches, and the convex vaults conspicuous (see 
Mr. Daniel’s beautiful views) in some Hindoo temples; pro- 
ceeding to Mr. Ware’s Historical Sketch of Vaults, on which he 
has bestowed much pains. ‘To this part of the dissertation 
belongs the examination of the controversy respecting the anti- 
quity of the arch; and we think that this author, after having 
summed up the evidence on both sides, gives a judicious ver- 
dict. It seems now to be a generally admitted fact that neither 
the Egyptians nor the Greeks made use of the arch, i.e. of a 
curvature of stones secured by a vowssoir, or key-stone; and 
all the supposed authorities to the contrary, adduced by 
M. Dutens, only prove that he did not distinguish between 
vaults and arches. 


‘ These authorities,’ observes Mr. Ware, ‘ declare that vaults 
are very ancient ; but it is to be observed, that the word Vault does 
not always imply the present mode of construction by voussoirs; and 
though Pausanias speaks of the rarium of Minyas, as composed:of 
stones, the highest of which secured all the others, it does not follow 
that they were of a wedge-like form ; for a vault may be composed 
of stones projecting one over another, (more than half their size,) so 
that the upper stone shall be necessary to the stability of the whole. 

¢ The method of vaulting by voussoirs might be known to the 
Romans, and to the Greeks, before the time of the first Punic war; 
but it is more derogatory to the latter people in a contemplation of 
their buildings to suppose them acquainted with vaults so constructed, 
than to suppose them ignorant of them. In the substitution of arches 
for lintels, the Romans in the latter ages were able to cover spacious 
openings with materials which, Sir Christopher Wren observes, a la- 
bourer might carry on his back.’— 

‘ By the general adoption of the arch in architecture, to whom. 
ever the invention of it may belong, the Romans excelled the Greeks 
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in the science of building, as much as the Byzantine Greeks and th 
Gothic architects excelled them.’ 


Mr. W. is far from contemplating Grecian architecture with 
the fashionable enthusiasm ; indeed, he prefers the Roman and 
Gothic as capable of greater magnificence, and offers the fol- 
lowing laughable note in justification of his preference. ¢ The 
most magnificent example of Grecian architecture was perhaps 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympus at Elis. In it there was a 
sitting statue of that god, sixty feet high. It was observed by 
Strabo, (L, viii.) that if the god had got up, he must either have 
broken his own head or have made a hole in the roof. ‘The 
god might safely play at leap-frog in Westminster-abbey.’ 

In the subsequent account of Groined ribbed Vaults, Mr. 
Ware repeats the principle on which Mr. Saunders has so well 
enlarged, and props the whole by the remark of Sir Christopher 
Wren in favour of pointed arches, that ** these require less 
centering and thinner stages.” Asillustrative of Mr. S.’s posi- 
tion, and as affording some farther insight into the nature and 
beauty of Gothic architecture, we transcribe the subsequent 
passage : . 


¢ If the antiquary will not ascribe the ornaments characteristic of 
the Gothic architecture of the times of Henry the Third, and suc- 
ceeding ages, ‘to the vaulting the naves of the cathedrals, nor the 
oinited arch to the necessity for its production, but only to fortui- 
fous circumstances, it must be’acknowledged, that the contempora- 
neous production is remarkable, especially as those ornaments and 
that form are useful only in vaulted buildings. | 
‘ The second step differed from the first, inasmuch as at the vertex 
of the vault, a continued key-stone or ridge projects below the 
surface of the vault, and forms a feature similar to the ribs. But 
here it was necessary, that the ridge should be a stone of great length, 
or havjng artificially that property, because its suspension by a thinner 
vault than itself would be ante, unless assisted by the rib arches 
over the diagonals, and side, a distance equal to half the width of the 
vault. ‘To obviate this objection, other ribs were introduced at in- 
tervals, which may be conceived to be groined ribs over various 
oblongs, one side continually decreasing. This practice had a further 
advantage, as the pannels or vaults between the ribs might become 
proportionally thinner as the principal supports increased. It is now 
that the apparent magic hardiness of pointed vaulting and the high 
embowered roof began to display itself; from slender columns to 
stretch shades as broad as those of the oak’s thick branches, and in 
the levity of the pannel to the rib to imitate that of the leaf to the 
branch. | 
¢ On comparing rib pointed vaulting with Roman vaulting, it will 
be invariably found, that the rib itself is thinner than the uniform 
thickness of the Roman vault under similar circumstances ; and, that 
the pannel, which is the principal part of the vault in superficial 
: , : quantity, 
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nantity, sometimes does not exceed one-ninth part of the rib in 
thickness. The Gothic architects, it has been expressively said, have 
given to stone an apparent flexibility equal to the most ductile metals, 
and have made it forget its nature, weaning it from its fondness to 
descend to the centre.’ 


With this extract we must take our leave of Mr. Ware’s 
paper, and turn back to 4 Description of a Mitre and Crosier, 
part of the ancient Pontificalia of the See of Limerick. By the 
Rev. John Milner, D.D.— According to the description and 
representation, in an annexed plate, of these Pontificalia, they 
are very beautiful, and merit notice as specimens of antient art 
in Ireland, where they were made. The name of the artifex, 
exhibited in an enamelled inscription on this mitre (which is 
not of the common shape), is Thomas OtCarty ; and the date is 
1418, or the sth year of our Henry V. ‘The Crosier consists_ 
of massive silver, gilt, being seven feet long, and of the weight 
of about ten pounds,’ and, says Dr. M., ‘is not inferior either 
in taste and elegance, or in richness, to the celebrated one of 
his contemporary prelate, William of Wykeham, which is kept 
with so much care at New College, Oxford.’—-To this account 
is subjoined an amusing histor of mitres, &c. in which Dr. M. 
wishes to trace the practice of designating Christian bishops by 
some external ornament, or badge, to the example of St. John 
the Evangelist; quoting a passage from Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical 
History, which asserts, on the authority of Polycrates, that 
this Evangelist wore a metal plate (xéraAov) like that which the 
Jewish High Priest wore on his forehead: but, as. no inti- 
mation is given in the Gospels that the apostles imitated the 
Jewish priesthood, this assertion of Eusebius is not intitled to 
credit. The representatives of the apostles, in after-ages, have 
not contented themselves with a plain metal plate, but have 
sought more splendid distinctions. ‘ Few antiquaries,’ -ob- 
serves Dr. M., ‘ are supposed to be ignorant that the pastoral 
staff of an archbishop is not a hooked crasier, but a proces- 
sional cross. A patriarch, or primate, has two transverse 
bars upon it; the Pope has three. ‘The carrying of such a 
cross before a metropolitan, in any place, was a mark that he 
claimed jurisdiction there.’ | 

Translation of a Memair on the celebrated Tapestry of een by 
the Abbé de la Rue, communicated by the Translator, Francis 
Douce, Esq. F.A.S.—The object of this memoir is to correct 
some mistakes relative to the origin and antiquity of this cele- 
brated piece of tapestry, which represents the conquest of 
England by William the Norman. In a former volume of the 
Archzologia, (Vol. iii. p. 186.) it is asserted that this piece of 
arras was executed by command of Matilda, William’s queen : 

but 
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but it is here clearly shewn that it must have been worked 
terior to her time, and that the artists must have been Eng- 
ish, not Normans. It is unnecessary for us to detail the argu- 
ments adduced to manifest the high improbability of the com- 
monly received notion, that “ps Matilda gave this tapestry to 
the cathedral of Bayeux ; of which improbability the inscrip- 
tions afford a decisive proof : 


¢ The following inscriptions conclude the proof that this is not a 
work of the Normans, nor more especially that of Matilda. The 
first of these is where Duke William causes his soldiers to make a 
feigned retreat, in order to compel the enemy the more to expose 
himself ; we perceive the disorder occasioned by this movement, and 
also a ditch ‘that is encountered by the Norman army. The inscrip- 
tion is, hic Franci et Angli ceciderunt. The second is where the 
et exhibits the moment’of the victory, and describes it in these 
words, hic Franci vicerunt et Angli terga dederunt. : 

¢ It is necessary to be well acquainted with the English historians, 
and with the charters of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in 
order to know that, whenever they design to speak of the Normans 
they call them Frenchmen: but who believe that the Normans 
should have called themselves Frenchmen on this Tapestry, when it is 
cameiey that at this time they bore an open hatred to the French 
nation ?” 


The author of the memoir is persuaded that the tapestry 
eannot be older than the 12th century, and that tradition has 
confounded the grandmother with the grand-daughter; or 
Matilda, Queen of William the Conqueror, with the Empress 
Matilda, daughter of King Henry I., the last shoot of the first 
family of the dukes of Normandy. —N. B. at p. 92. of this 
memoir, Horace is substituted for Juvenal. 

King Charles the First’s Warrant to Admiral Pennington, to 
deliver the Fleet under his command to the French ; communicated 
by George Duckett, Esq. F.R.S.—This document is so far 
valuable that it-proves Mr. Hume’s bias in favour of the 
Stuart race, and his unwillingness to admit evidence when it 
made against them. ‘The accusation of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, by the House of Commons, for delivering up ships to. the 
French King, in order to serve against the Hugonots, is pro- 
nounced by Hume to be frivolous or false : but this warrant is 
an indisputable evidence that such an order was actually given 
under the sign-manual of Charles I. 

Explanation of an antique Bacchanalian Cup, by the Reverend 
Stephen Weston, B.D. F.R.S.— This explanation does not 
appear to us very satisfactory. The cup is of glazed pottery ; 
and the figures, which are badly executed, seem to belittle more 
than repetitions of one and the same..design, rather.than the 
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series of a procession representing ‘ the constant flux and re- 
flux of animated beings!’ 


«¢ So learned commentators view, 
In Homer more than Homer knew.” 


An Account of a Bronze Figure found at Richborough in Kent, 
representing a Roman Soldier playing on the Bag-pipes. By the 
Same. — The learned writer supposes, from this figure and 
from inscriptions here copied from Gruter, which mention the 
Corpus et Collegium Utriculariorum, or fraternity of bag-pipers, 
that the Scots borrowed this instrument of music as they did 
the plaid, (which is in fact the toga,) and mode of wearing it, 
from the Romans. | 

An Account of a Coin of Germanicopolis. By the Same, — 
How this coin was procured we are not informed ; but it ap- 
pears to be older than any of the previously published coins of 
Germanicopolis ; since it bears the inscription of /driané 
GermanicopolitQN. By the evidence of other coins of the same 
city, we find that Pliny was mistaken in placing Germanico- 
polis in Bythinia, and Ammianus Marcellinus in Isauria ; 
since it was in Paphligonia. 

Description of a’ Roman Altar found in the Neighbourhood of 
Aldston Moor, in Cumberland. By the Same. — This altar was 
found near a military road, not far from a great Roman station, 
and the account 4 it we shall give in Mr, Weston’s own 
words : 

¢ The altar is three feet high, sixteen inches wide, and eight 
thick. It is divided into three compartments, the capital, the square 
or plane, and the base. On the top is an oval cavity one inch and 
a half deep, and about nine over by six, in which the wine, the 
frankincense, and the fire were placed, and was called Thuribulum, 
the censer, or the focus; but this hole is not on all the Roman 
altars found in Great Britain. On the sides however of the one I anf 
describing are two bass-reliefs, representing on one part the infant 
Hercules strangling two serpents, (as he is seen on a silver coin of 
Croton in Italy,) and on the other the god in all his strength about 
to combat the serpent in the garden of the Hesperides (as he appears 
en a coin of Geta struck at Pergamus). The inscription on the 
plane rune thus : 

DEO 
HERCVLI 
C. VITELLIVS 
ATTICIANVS 
-€. LEG. VI. 
V.P.F. 


¢ « C, Vitellius Atticianus, Centurion of the sixth Legion, has 
caused this Vow to be offered to tae God Hercules.”’ 


Observations 
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“Observaitons on a Piece of Antiquity found at Selborne’ int 
Hampshire, on the Estate of Mr. John White, late of Fleet Street; 
by Francis Douce, Esq. F.A.S.— After having recounted va- 
rious conjectures on the original use of the articles here 
noticed, Mr. Douce is of opinion, (and we entirely. concur 
with him,) that they were neither the cross-bars or antenna of the 
Roman standard, nor the beams of steelyards, but merely 
¢ the upper part of the pouches, purses, or wallets of former 
times, which were generally suspended to a girdle by means 
of a loop.’ — Little money-purses of morocco-leather, made 
nearly in this fashion, are still sold in the shops. | 
‘ Remarks on some antient Marriage Customs. By the 
Same. — At the head of this paper, is a plate representing a 
small piece of silver, bearing on one side a heart between two 
hands, and on the other two fleurs de lis, with the inscription 
DENIRS DE FOY POVR EPOVSER. This was the 
betrothing penny formerly given at marriage-ceremonies, 
either as earnest-money, or for the actual purchase of the 
bride. To this short account of the marriage-denier, Mr. D. 
subjoins several notices of the antient practice of employing 
pieces.of money as betrothing tokens, in conjunction with the 
ring ; and probably the words in our marriage-service, * with 
my goods I thee endow,” allude to this custom, since in the 
Salisbury Missal the rubrick directs, “ Ponat vir aurum vel 
argentum, ef annulum, super scutum vel librum.” The pare 
ticulars given in addition explain the origin of rough music, and 
shew the present improved condition of the sex. 


‘ Leobard, the celebrated saint of Tours, in the sixth century, 
being persuaded in his youth to marry, gave his betrothed a ring, 
a kiss, and a pair of shoes. This ceremony has been explained, 
very much to the dishonour of the ladies, as referring to the ab- 
solute servitude of the party, who in this instance was symbolically 
tied, to use an expressive phrase, * neck and heels.”’ 


What an ungalant explanation ! 

Observations on an Inscription mentioned in the Statistical Survey 
of the ae of Kilkenny. By W. Tighe, Esq. —This in- 
scription, which Mr. Tighe endeavours to translate, is engraven 
on a stone which stands on a high hill in the ¢éounty of Kil- 
kenny, nicknamed Tory-hill, but called in Irish Sleigh Grian, 
i.e. The Hill of the Sun.” The letters of the inscription 
are said to resemble the Etruscan letters, and to be evidence 
that the nation to whom it owes its existence sprang from the 
same stock as the Etrurians. Though Mr. Tighe has manifested 
learning and ingenuity, we may be allowed to doubt the ac- 
curacy of his. interpretation. The Irish name of the hill 
seems to have guided him in his solution. | 
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An Historical and Descriptive Account of Ripon Minster, in the 
West Riding of the County of York, by the Reverend Robert 
Darley Waddilove, Dean of Ripon, F.A.S. — The ecclesiastical 
establishment at Ripon is of great antiquity, being founded 
at the introduction of Christianity on the conversion of the 
Saxons; and a college of monks was settled here in the year 
A.D. 661, by Alfred, King of Northumberland: but the 
original church has long ago disappeared; and the present 
structure of Ripon Minster was raised in A.D. t140 by the 
munificence of Thurston, Archbishop of York, though it 
has been subsequently altered, enlarged, and improved. 


‘ The whole of the west front including its towers, the middle 
tower, and the transept, with a part of the choir and ailes, re- 
main of his work. ‘These remains are amply sufficient to furnish 
a clear idea of the plan and construction of this first very singular 
Anglo-Norman church. The time of the erection of it was pre« 
cisely the zra when the narrow sharp-pointed Gothic arch first 
began to take place of the circular Saxon one; and they are both 
seen here in a perfection scarcely perhaps attained elsewhere in the 
kingdom.’ | 

A conflagration, resulting from an invasion of the Scots, 
A.D. 1317, in the reign of Edward II., reduced this church 
to a state of ruin; and in the succeeding reign, under the 
fostering care of Melton, Archbishop of York, this fabric is 
reported to have been “ re-edified :” which was probably the 
case, with the exception of the west front, (if this portion 
must be excepted,) when the whole, in its internal appearance, 
was converted into a Gothic structure of just and noble pro 
portions. Other alterations are of a later date. Mr. W.’s 
account is well drawn up: but, having described the Ripon 
Minster as. ¢ on the whole presenting an edifice more nearly 
_ approaching to the just rules of architecture than, perhaps, any 
other structure of its kind in the middle age,’ he should have 
accompanied his description with a plan and elevation. We 
shall only add that, at p. 128., ‘Archzol. Vol. xiii. p. 29.’ should 
be p. 290., and that Bishop Thurston’s share of »the present 
edifice cannot be ascertained with sufficient precision to enable 
us confidently to assert that he employed the pointed arch in 
his church at Ripon, in the first half of the 12th century. 

A List of ancient Words at present used in the mountainous 
District of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Communicated. by 
Robert Willan, M.D. F.R.S.— We hope that the example 
here set by Dr. Willan will be followed in other districts of 
England, since a perfect list of this kind would probably be of 
great use in elucidating our old writers. Then, perhaps, we may 
find where Milton obtained his word Scranne/, ih his Lycidas, As 
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a specimen of this Yorkshire vulgar English dictionary, we 
transcribe one article : 


N ‘ STANG, s. a pole, the side or shaft of a cart. 
‘ « Riding the stang for a neighbour’s wife.”’ 

¢ This is performed when a woman has gained the ascendancy over 
her husband, so as to make hint bear every species of indignity. 
+ © A man is set astraddle on a long pole, supported by the shoulders 
of his companions. In such an uneasy situation, he may be supposed 
to represent or to sympathize with his henpecked friend, whose misery 
he sometimes laments in doggrel rhimes. ‘The procession passes 
through the whole hamlet, with a view of exposing or shaming the 
viraginous lady, and of thus preventing further outrages on the 


person of her partner ’ 


To this list of words, some general observations are added 
by way of conclusion. It is remarked by Dr. W. that nearly 
all the Yorkshire words here collected are Saxon, or Anglo- 
Saxon radicals; and that the few Gaelic words, occasionally 
interspersed, have been adopted from the choruses of popular | 
Trish songs, since the accession of his present Majesty. | 
Dr. W. differs from Dr. Jamieson, who supposes that the Loin | 
land Scotch and the English are not the same languages; and | 
he will by no means allow that the dialects of the Gothic tribes 
were so barren as to require to be enriched from the language 
of the Celts. He seems very jealous for the literary repu- 
tation of the Saxons, and is averse to the belief that they at- 
tended only to the din of arms and the operations of war. 
He has taken great pains to collect and display the various 
superstitious notions of the common people of the West 
Riding ; and, as these superstitions, however foolish and un- 
founded, are often attended with serious consequences, we 
trust that they are gradually subsiding. 


[To be concluded in our next Number. ] Mo-y. 
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Art. II. 4 Narrative of the late Revolution in Holland. By 7 
| G.W.Chad. 8vo. pp. 255. gs. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1814. | 


| M?:: Cuap informs his readers, in a prefatory notice, that 

he arrived in Holland soon after the landing of the 

Prince of Orange at the end of 1813 ; and that, being honoured | 

with the countenance of our ambassador, Lord Clancarty, he 
was admitted to intimacy with the persons most competent to 
convey correct information respecting the circumstances of the 
insurrection against Bonaparte’s government. He conceived, 
accordingly, the plan of writing the present narrative, and pre- 


scribed to himself the rule of not advancing any assertion 
unless 
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unless grounded on an official report, or on the verbal testimony 
of those who performed or witnessed it. He begins by a few 
preliminary observations on the leading occurrences, and on 
the state of parties, previously to the dreadful blow struck by 
Bonaparte at the prosperity of Holland in 1810. In that ill- 
fated year, two-thirds of the public stock were declared cancel- 
Jed; the,conscription was introduced ; and the anti-commercial 
edicts were rigorously enforced While the Dutch military 
establishment was raised from eighteen to fifty thousand men 
by successive levies in the course of three years. Proceeding 
on his ordinary plan of doing every thing by compulsions 
Napoleon imposed the severest penalties on the relations of any 
young man who quitted his country to avoid the conscription, 
and threw a number of difficulties in the way of providing sub- 
stitutes. ‘The expence of a substitute was made in general about 
300l. sterling; a burden under any circumstances sufficiently 
heavy, but almost insupportable when coupled with the enor- 
mous taxes levied on the unfortunate Hollanders. Moreover, 
the enforcement of the prehibition of commercial intercourse 
deprived the mercantile class of their income, and operated 
with far greater severity on Holland than on the interior of 
France or Germany: the consequence was a rapid emigra- 
tion from a country once accounted the most comfortable in 
Europe. The population of Amsterdam was reduced in a 
few years from 220,000 to 190,coo, the half of whom received 
their subsistence in whole, or in part, from charitable establish- 
ments ; and in Haerlem, the Hague, Delft, and many other 
towns, several of the inhabitants had been obliged to pull 
down their houses from inability to keep them in repair or to 
pay the taxes. ‘The preservation of the dykes, requiring an 
annual expenditure of 600,o00l. sterling, was greatly ne- 
glected, and the sea was breaking through them in various 
quarters. 

The popular party, which had welcomed the entrance of the 
French in 1795, were by this time taught that no hope of free- 
dom could be cherished, as long as they remained under the 
controul of so powerful a neighbour; and they finally became 
convinced that the restoration of the house of Orange 
could alone afford relief to their distracted country. When 
the overthrow of the French army in Russia opened at last-a 
door to hope, several of the leading Orangists began to hold 
secret meetings, for the purpose of arranging the measures 
which might enable them to seize the first favourable oppor- 
tunity for recovering their liberty ; and it was in these stolen 
interviews that the plan of the present constitution was first 
sketched. So cautiously, however, did they act, and so:con- 
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fident was Bonaparte that an unmilitary nation like the Dutch 
would attempt no insurrection, that he marched almost the 
whole of his disposable force into the heart of Germany in the 
spring of 1813. His calculation held good until the battle of 
Leipsig had decided the fate of Germany: but no sooner was 
that memorable conflict known in Holland, than the Orangists 
ventured to extend the circle of their associates in the plan of 
insurrection. ‘Their course of proceeding, however, still bore 
all the marks of the characteristic prudence of the Dutch: 


¢ Each of the confederates selected, from among his friends, four 
individuals, who, without any mutual concert or knowledge of each 
other, engaged to be ready whenever called upon by the selector, 
and ‘aplicitly to obey_his commands: every one of those, whose 
co-operation was thus secured, was then directed to make sure of 
four others —~ each of whom, in like manner, was to engage to be 
ready, at a moment’s warning, with whatever arms he could pro- 
eure ; yet none of these persons were made acquainted with the 
plot, except as to its final object ; nor informed of any name, except 
that of his immediate selector. To avoid detection, nothing was 
committed to paper: no written engagement was entered into; — 
but the individuals thus chosen received verbal instructions, in case 
of any tumult, to repair immediately to the spot, mingle with the 
crowd, and there await the orders of their chief. Thus the con- 
federates formed a band of near 400 respectable adherents, mostly 
selected from among the burghers of the town. This class possessed, 
in a high degree, the confidence of the people at large, and was well 
disposed to the cause of the Prince of Orange ; if, however, con- 
trary to all probability, any of the persons so chosen had been 
induced, either by corruption or intimidation, to reveal to the French 
police his knowledge of the plot, he could have betrayed only one 
name upwards in the scale, — namely, that of his immediate selector, 
whose individual safety thus depended upon the propriety of the 
choice of his instruments. 

‘ Besides the above-mentioned band, Count Styrum succeeded in 
securing the services of Pronck, an inhabitant of Schceveningen, a 
village on the coast, about a mile from the Hague. This man 
possessed great influence among the sailors and fishermen in the 
neighbourhood ; and engaged to furnish, at the shortest notice, fifty 
men, who should implicitly obey the orders of the confederates. No 
measures were taken (for none were necessary) to influence the 

ople: it was perfectly clear that their good will and co-operation 
might be depended upon the moment leaders were presented to them, 
in whom they could confide.’ 


The next steps were to gain over the officers of the German 
troops in French pay stationed in Holland; a point in which 
the Orangists met with as much success as they could expect 
from the caution necessary in such délicate overtures. ‘The 
whole military force scattered throughout Holland, whether 
French or others, did not exeeed ten thousand men. In 
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the beginning of November (1813), appearances became very 
alarming: the French custom-house officers and other re-~ 
tainers to the civil administration were observed to embrace 
with avidity all opportanities of returning home; and parties of 
Cossacks had already arrived on the eastern frontier. Bona- 
parte’s vice-gerents in Holland now resorted to the artful 
expedient of offering a share of power to the known adherents 
of the Prince of Orange, in the hope of keeping the people 
quiet until the advance of a military force: but the Dutchmen 
were not to be caught in this way, being aware that any con- 
nection with so invidious a quarter would lessen their influence 
with the people. 

We are accustomed in England to exaggerations in public 
reports, but they are mere trifles when compared with the 
rumours which circulate at a critical moment in France and 
Holland. So great was now the enthusiasm of the Dutch, that 
every skirmish lost at this time by the French was magnified 
into a pitched battle; and entire hosts were said to be over- 
thrown, in the same way as the Spanish insurgents in 1808 re 
presented themselves to be consuming myriads of their opposers 
with fire and sword. It was thus a matter of great difficulty 
tocrestrain the agitation of the lower classes, until it might 
have vent without the hazard of bringing destruction on its 
zealous supporters. ‘The first burst of popular rage took place 
at Amsterdam on 15th November, and consisted in burning the 
wooden huts in which the hated Douaniers were accustomed to 
sit and collect the customs. To tranquillize the people, it was 
necessary to appoint a committee of the first men in Amster- 
dam to undertake the management of affairs; and the heads of 
the French administration quitted that city on the 16th. . On the 
next day, the Orangists at the Hague openly declared them- 
selves, at the suggestion of Count Styrum, one of the. most 
zealous of their number, and brought forwards for the first time 
the name of the Prince of Orange as the head of the govern- 
ment. However, several of the old magistrates, whom they 
invited to assume public functions, declined to interfere, only a 
few hundreds of their countrymen being armed and equipped to 
act against the soldiery. Ammunition, accoutrements, horses, 
and military stores of every description had long been carried 
out of Holland, in consequence both of the necessities and of 
the policy of the French government; and, while the volunteers 
were thus devoid of weapons, the French General Molitor was 
at Utrecht ready to act against them at the:head.of four thousand 
regulars. No time was lost in dispatching, by means of fishing- 
boats, intelligence of the insurrection to the Englishcruizers on 
the coast; and-on the r8th the Patriot Club; a very — 
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body at Amsterdam, hawexer] the most vehement opposers, in 
former days, of the House of Orange, came forwards to declare 
their readiness to support the measures which were taking for 
its re-establishment, without any other stipulation than that of 
a free constitution. On the 19th, the French authorities quitted 
Rotferdam, ‘and confidential persons were dispatched to the 
nearest points which were said to be occupied by the allied 
troops ; ‘who, however, were now found to be at a greater dis- 
tance than the hopes of the Dutch had led them to imagine. 
Still it was in vain to urge the antient magistrates of the Hague 
or of Amsterdam to accept their former offices in the name of 
the Prince of Orange: these wary veterans considered the in- 
surrection as premature ; they would do no more than pledge 
themselves to the maintenance of good order, and to perform, 
in their private capacity, all that was incumbent on citizens 
who wished well to their country. 

Events now succeeded each other very rapidly ; and it might 
be said that not a day passed without a mixture of good and 
bad news. A plan laid for gaining over the garrison of the 
Briel, an important maritime fortress, was unsuccessful : but a 
small stock of ammunition, destined for a French garrison 
near the Maese, was luckily intercepted on that river. The 
contrary winds prevented the arrival of succours from England; 
and the bad state of the roads in Germany retarded the march 
of the allies. On the other hand, a party of three hundred 
Cossacks advanced to Amsterdam, where the Prince of Orange 
was solemnly proclaimed on the 23d November. Meanwhile 
the French at Utrecht, having received some reinforcements, 
sent a high sounding message to the insurgents at the Hague, 
inviting them to avert, by their submission, the vengeance of 
Bonaparte ; a proposal which was treated by the confederates 
with contempt. It was, however, at this time that a scene of 
bloodshed unfortunately took place at’ the small town of 
Woerden, the Dutch volunteers being driven from it, and 
twenty-five of the inhabitants put to death. The allies were 
now advancing in earnest: but the common people had been 
so often disappointed, that they entertained doubts of the 
reality of the intelligence, and began to feel apprehensions 
of ;meeting with the fate of their brethren at Woerden. 


¢ Theanxiety of the public was now at the highest pitch. The 
first inquiry in the morning was, as to the state of the wind, which 
still continued adverse: its slightest alterations were watched with 
the greatest interest ; the road from the Hague to Scheeveningen was 


‘crowded with persons of allages and sexes, who spent the day on 


the coast, watching every sail, and deluded by false reports of the 
arrival of the English. In the midst of this anxiety, (on the 26th,) 
: 10 a boat 
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2 boat was seen to approach the, shore, and it was soon discovered 
that it contained an Englishman.. He landed, amidst the loudest 
acclamation ; and the populace, without waiting for any explanation, 
and deaf to all remonstrances, conducted him in triumph to the 
governor’s, and thence to M. Van Hogendorp’s, amid the most en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of joy. The person who had been thus 
mistaken for a British officer, proved to be a gentleman named Grant, 
who had come over on a mercantile adventure, ‘but who had brought 
with him newspapers, which contained accounts. of the hasty pre- 
parations that were making for the embarkation of . troops for 
Holland. The effect excited by his arrival suggested the idee of 
keeping up the delusion ; and, consequently, with the consent and 
approbation of M. Van Hogendorp, he dressed himself in an 
English volunteer uniform, and shewed himself in every part of the 
town. 

¢ The expedient succeeded for the moment beyond expectation, in 
inspiring the disheartened people with confidence, and intimidating 
the French ; who, having learned the arrival of succours from Eng- 
land, together with a false report of the Cossacks having occupied 
Leyden, retreated towards Utrecht, and abandoned their intention 
of advancing upon the Hague. The people, however, were become 
so incredulous, by the constant succession of false intelligence, that 
it was very soon suspected to be a contrivance of the government ; 
and some asserted, that the supposed British officer was an inha- 
bitant of Rotterdam, who had been selected for the occasion. 
Mr. Grant, however, afterwards rendered more essential service, 
by carrying accurate intelligence to Admiral Ferrier of the state of 
affairs in Holland, and of the dangers to which the confederates 
were exposed.’ | 


This circumstance, comparatively of little moment, was 
succeeded by the declaration of the Dutch commander in the 
Maese, Admiral Kikkert, in favour of the Prince of Orange, 
and by the adoption of a plan for sécuring the navigation of 
that river. Still, some apprehensioris of the approach of the 
French troops from Utrecht were entertained, their numbers 
having been lately augmented. All eyes were now turned on 
the allied troops: with regard to whose movements, likewise, 
the Dutch were doomed to experience the fluctuations of hope 
and fear. ‘The leaders of the detached parties on the Dutch 
frontiers gave assurance of support; but nothing effectual 
could be done without the sanction and cordial concurrence of 
the Generals. Winzingerode, the Commander in Chief at 
Bremen, replied to the urgent intreaties of the Dutch agent, 


¢ «That he had himself made war in Holland; that the dykes 
rendered cavalry useless ; that the numberless fortresses arrested the 
advance of infantry —and that the passageo f artillery was prevented 
by the quantity of canals. He urged, that a campaign in Holland 
required much preparation; that the frost was either a dangerous 
ee enemy, 
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enemy, or a capricious ally ; that his troops had as yet met with no 
reverse ; and that he could not commit the safety of his army by 
making numerous detachments; that the most certain manner of 
conquering Holland was to make a demonstration upon Braband ; 
and that, as to General Benkendorf, if he advanced, he should make 
him nally responsible for his conduct.”” General Wintzin- 
gerode continued immoveable in this determination, which was, how- 
ever, conveyed in the most polite manner, accompanied by many 
professions of good will to the cause, and commendations of the 
efforts that had been made by the people of Holland. M. Van der 
Hoven, considering now that the only resource left for him was to 
endeavour to obtain an order for the advance of General Wintzin- 
erode, from the Prince Royal of Sweden, repaired immediately to 

bis head-quarters, where he arrived on the rst of December, 
¢ The observations of his Royal Highness, on the conduct of the 
Dutch, were of considerable length, but appear to be too character- 
istic to be omitted in this place: he said to M. Van der Hoven, 
«¢ The people of Holland have done more than any other nation, for 
they have thrown off the yoke, without waiting till the combined 
armies were in the heart of their country ; they have declared them- 
selves unanimously for their former sovereign ; this is well, for if 
they had not of their own accord taken this step, it would have been 
suggested to them. The provisional government has directed the 
énergies of the nation to its proper object, and has acted in perfect 
con ae with the views of the coalition. The time has now 
arrived when nations are allowed to resume their old habits, and 
eonsult their affections and inclinations: however, I did not come 
from Sweden for the purpose of re-establishing the Prince of Orange, 
but the restoration of his family agrees with the views and iinciptes 
of the coalition, and, therefore, I will do every thing in my power 
to assist you. ‘Tell your countrymen that I approve their conduct, 
but let them. bear in mind, that it is by perseverance alone, that they 
can render themselves worthy of the high destinies which await them ; 
let every Dutchman take up arms for the recovery of his independ- 
ence as the people of Germany have done ; let me be informed of their 
progress, and let a direct correspondence be established for this pur- 
pose with my head-quarters ; let secret agents be employed to sound 
the dispositions of the inhabitants of Braband ; and, above all, let 
the most unreserved and confidential communication be opened with 
the combined sovereigns at Frankfort. As to your present situation, 
will 15,000 men be sufficient for you? if so, dispatch a courier to 
your government to inform them, that an order is signed for General 
\yiisngetore to advance immediately with 15,000 men. But tell 
me openly, is this number sufficient ; if not, I will give you 30,000 
to complete the expulsion of the enemy. I hear that the French are 
reinforcing at Gorcum ; so much the better, we shall have them 
also. I have all the Saxons who were employed in the blockade of 
Dresden ; they will replace the Russians I shall send to you: I will 
cofeé and visit you myself after the termination of the expedition I 
ant now prepating, and which cannot detain me more than sixteen or 
twenty days.~ But, remember, let me hear of no retaliation, no = 
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of vengeance. Let those individuals be preferred in the formation 
of the government who have suffered the most by the French, or 
who have gained the least by them. Nothing can be more just ; 
but let no one be excluded; let there be no hatred of one another 
among you: I hate nobody, not even the Emperor (Napoleon) who 
has so cruelly injured France, and who has disgraced the French 
name. Let your efforts be employed to deliver yourselves from the 
enemy, and do not weaken yourselves by internal dissentions.* 
‘ On the day after his interview with the Prince Royal of Sweden, 
M. Van der Hoven returned to General Wintzingerode’s head- 
quarters, accompanied by an officer with an order from his Royal 
Highness for the General to advance —on the receipt of which he 
promised to be before Deventer by the 19th of December.’ 


These gratifying arrangements were accompanied by the 
appearance of the long expected succours from England, and 
by the arrival of the Prince of Orange in person. Nothing 
could surpass the zeal and exultation excited by his presence 
a crowd of people rushed into the water to receive the boat in 
which he was rowed ashore ; and the inhabitants of the Hague 
eagerly contended for the privilege of having an English 
marine billetted at their houses. From this time forwards, all 
went on in the most favourable manner ; the Prussians taking 
Arnheim by storm on the 2d December, while fresh re- 
inforcements continued to be poured in from England. The 
Dutch were stillin great want of arms: but they found means, 
in the course of four months, to raise and equip twenty-five 
thousand regulars, with ten thousand of the landsturm or 
volunteers. Next came on the discussions about the new 
constitution, which was submitted to the consideration of an 
assembly of six hundred of the principal inhabitants, elected 
in the most impartial manner by the householders of the 
country at large. Of these, it was calculated that five-sixths 
were unanimous for the adoption of the constitution in the 
terms subsequently decreed, and of which an abstract is given 
in the Appendix to our last volume. ‘The objections of the 
minority were directed to the provisions which vested the 
power of war and peace in the sovereign, and to the enact- 
ments in favour of religious dissenters. _ 

Mr. Chad closes his narrative with what may be properly 
called the termination of the insyrrectional movements in 
Holland; adding, very modestly, (p. 159.) that he declined any 
attempt to describe the subsequent operations on the Dutc 
frontier, having few means of information that were not already 
before the public. Without pretending to the accuracy and, 
polish of a professed writer, he has given a clear and unex 
aggerated account of a very interesting portion of the recent 
history of Europe, and has supplied materials of no incon- 
siderable importance to the future historian. 
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Arr. IIT. On the Value and Utility of the Freedom*of the Hanse 
Towns.” By J. Li. von Hess. ‘Translated from the German Manu- 


script by B. Crusen. 8vo. “pp. 159. 6s.° Boards. Longman 

andCo. 1814. POSH * TOF 
r[ HE. name of Von Hess, was well known in the insurrec- 

tional movement which took place in Hamburgh, in the 
Spring of 1813 3 that gentleman having held an important com- 
mand in the volunteers, and having had the honour to be prto- 
scribed by Bonaparte on the re-occupation of ‘the city'by the 
French. After the progress of the campaign had reheved 
Germany from her fetters, and given Eutope an assurance of a 
new state of things, M. Von Hess came over to London to 
advocate the cause of the Hanse ‘Towns, (Hamburgh, Bremen, 
and Lubeck,) with the British government. 

As to the object of his mission, as far as we can collect it from 
the publication before us, it was to impress on our ministers 
the advantage to England, and to the world, of maintaining the 
independence of those cities, and of not permitting them to fall 
under the controul either of the Prussian or any monarchical 
government. ‘The arguments in this treatise are general, and 
have in course no particular direction against a power which 
was at that time making such spirited sacrifices for the liber- 
ation of Germany. A few objections are indeed made to the 
interference of Prussia in the affairs of Dantzic: but the bur- 
den of the reasoning is founded on the oppression exercised 
by the French with regard to the trade of Hamburgh. No 
sooner was that city declared by an edict of Dec. 1810 to form 
a portion of the French empire, than a lamentable decrease 
became apparent, not only in the trade of the town itself but in 
that of a number of remote districts in Germany and elsewhere ; 
all of which drew directly or indirectly the means of active 
employment from Hamburgh. The first part of the pamphlet 
(pp. 26. 31. 45- 50. §3, 54-) is appropriated to details of the 
foreign trade carried on in the better days of Hamburgh; 
while in other passages (pp. 64. 66. 76.) the benefits arising from 
a state of freedom and commercial intercourse are very clearly 
illustrated. ‘That the French government of that time miser- 
ably misunderstood the true spirit of trade, we may callect from 
the following example of mischievous interference respecting 
an article sufficiently known to the connoisseurs of good 
living in our part of the world : 


‘ The smoking and drying of beef was, for a long time past, a 
branch of industry by no means inconsiderable to .Hamburgh. 
Large quantities of that article were sent to all countries, even to 
America. From that unfortunate day (19th Dec. 1810) when 
Hamburgh was incorporated with the French empire, the export- 
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ation of smoked’ beef. became prohibited, by virtue of the French 
tariff. It availed nothing to represent to the authorities, that the 
city of poaeren and of course the state to whom it now belonged, 
would thereby lose a material annual gain; that not one. single 
ox, slaughtered for the purpose, was bred and fattened upon the 
territory of France, but bought and driven down from Jutland; that 
the amount of the smoked beef sold exceeded by far the first cost of 
the live cattle ; that Copenhagen and the rest of Denmark received 
back for consumption a part of the meat thus sold, after having been 
smoked ; that the post-establishment and the customs were benefited 
by the exportation ; that the hides, horns, feet, bowels, and other offal 
from these beasts remained at Hamburgh, and contributed to its nous 
rishment and industry ;-—none of all these considerations were listened 
to. Only after the expiration of a full year, his Imperial Majesty 
condescended to decree, out of an excess of grace, thé exportation 
of some hundred kilograms, (a kilogram is about 2 cwt. English ) of 
smoked beef. Besides that this quantity was but small, the per- 
mission came too late; for that branch of industry had already 
emigrated to Altona !’ 


To judge from certain expressions, such as (p. 82.) the 
author’s anxiety to satisfy his readers concerning a favourable 
balance of trade, we should conclude that he has not made 
himself familiar ‘,with the true principles of commerce ;’ while 
other passages (pp. 138. 147.) seem to argue a mind in posses- 
sion of the soundest ideas on the subject. Nothing can be more 
clear or convincing than his reasoning (p. 123. ef seg.) on the 
discredit so unjustly attached to the name of liberty since the 
horrors of the French Revolution. He sums up in afew pages 
the merits of the case, and explains that nothing could stand 
on better grounds than the first opposition of the French people 
to the pride of the aristocracy and the oppression of the tax- 
gatherers: but the volatile spirit of the nation soon lost sight 
of the great end in view, and betrayed them in the name 
of liberty into proceedings the most unworthy of that * pure 
daughter of heaven.” 

M. Von Hess takes notice of ‘several irregularities and in- 
conveniencies in the management of affairs in Germany; such, 
for example, as the multiplication of tolls on the great rivers, 
all of which he is desirous of seeing removed on the establish- 
ment of an improved order of things. We should gladly have 
followed him into a larger field of inquiry relative to the 
interests of Germany ; being satisfied that he is capable of 
treating the subject with talents and judgment: but’ it must 
be admitted that he comes before the English public under 
considerable disadvantages from the defects of his translator, 
who has no hesitation in making use of such expressions as 
(p- 38.) a * nutrimental article ;’ (p..113.) * plurality’ of a 
profession, for majority, &c. &c. mr A 
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Ant. IV. 4 Voyage to the Isle of Elba; with Notices of the 

other Islands in dhe T'yrttheniai Sea. Translated from the French 

' of Arsenne Thiébaut de Berneaud, Emeritus Secretary of the 

Class of Literature, History, and Antiquities; of the Italian 

~ Academy, &c. By William Jerdan. 8vo. pp. 207. 78 6d. 
oards. Longman and Co. 1814, 


HOUGH the translation of this work was owing to the extra 

share of public attention which had been directed to the 
island of Elba by late events, the original composition took place 
at a considerably previous period. Like many other reports of 
French literati, it is incumbered with a very unnecessary display 
of erudition ; a variety of circumstances being adduced, not for 
any importance which they possess, but to create an impression 
that the range of the author’s reading has been extensive ; and 
the account of this insignificant spot is here divided into chap- 
ters and sections, with as much formality as if it were a con- 
siderable kingdom. As a proof of M. Thiébaut’s solicitude to 
display his erudition, we need merely mention that he repre- 
sents Pacts Ferrajo, with all imaginable gravity, as standing on 
the spot which served as an asylum to the Argonauts on their 
passing along the coast of the Mediterranean, after the acqui- 
sition of the Golden Fleece! We must also remark, en passant, 
that the admirers of such traditions may have the gratification of 
meeting with them by wholesale in a ponderous work on Greek 
colonization, which has just issued from the Paris press, and 
from the pen of a writer of no small eminence among French 
literati, M. Ra@oul-Rochette. 

The circumference of Elba is between fifty and sixty miles, 
its length being above twenty, and its breadth in most parts 
only five or six. A very good map of it is prefixed to this 
little work. Porto Ferrajo, its chief town, is remarkable only 
for a secure harbour and strong fortifications. ‘The popu- 
lation of the place is inconsiderable, the whole island contain- 
ing only twelve thousand inhabitants, of whose disposition 
and customs M. Thiébaut gives this account: 


* I have not discovered among them either the cunning, the lazi- 
ness, or the listlessness so natural to a southern people. They are 
extremely irritable, and impatient of contradiction ; more addicted to 
superstition than to fanaticism, and almost universally ignorant and 
credulous. They are nevertheless endowed with a certain spright- 
liness of imagination, which renders them capable of receiving the 
strongest impressions; thence proceeds their excessive predilection 
for extravagant and romantic tales, for all that belongs to the mar- 
vellous, or is connected with quackery and deception. They are un- 
acquainted with the monstrous luxury of cities. A hat of black 
straw, a white boddice, a short petticoat of red or blue, is the whole 
attire of the women. A flower, ribbons, a huge ring, large ear. 
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rings, a gold chain (of which the precious metal is lost in alloy) ; 
these are the objects of a female coquetry, which is not destitute of 
charms. : | . 

¢ In Elba, the vital current is of pure quality. The old men dre 
not decrepid. I have known many of them who had reached their 
ninety-fifth year without experiencing the slightest ailment. The 
women are not in general beautiful; I have, however, met with pretty 
girls in the western mountains, and at Rio. They press their swellin 
bosoms under enormous busks laced tight with ribbons.. This trouble- 
some custom, at once absurd and barbarous, is among them the cause 
of a forced and disagreeable prominency in front, and imparts an un- 
pleasant stiffness to their arms and motions. They are excessively 
jealous, and possessed of a high degree of sensibility. At the age of 
thirteen or fourteen they are marriageable ; but when they arrive at 
thirty, they quickly become old, afid'exhibit at this age many symp- 
toms of having reached a far more advanced period of life. They are 
good mothers, entirely devoted to their families, punctual and faith- 
ful in the discharge of all their duties.’ 


Elba, like most islands of small extent, is very mountainous, 
and the hills on the side opposite to the coast of Italy present an 
arid and forbidding aspect. From the influence of the tempera- 
ture of the sea, the summer-heats are here less intense than on the 
main land; while severe cold is of such rare occurrence, that a 
frost for three days successively is accounted a wonder. Lakes 
and rivers are not to be expected on so small a spot, but foun- 
tains are frequently interspersed, though the greater number 
become dry in summer. 

‘ Many rivulets meander through the island; the principal is 
that of Rio; whose source is in a delicious situation, a little below 
the village. Its waters are pure, exceedingly fresh, and abundant ; 
they are spouted from six mouths into a basin which retains them. 
They increase and diminish with the day-light; and at the summer 
solstice, when other streams are. generally low, the flow of this rivulet 
is most copious. I have often quenched my thirst, and always with 
new pleasure and enjoyment, at this delightful spring. The brook 


turns eighteen mills, and after running a mile is lost in the briny 
wave,’— 


‘ It is to the filtration of the water of this rivulet that a phzno- 
menon, which strikes both strangers and the natives of the island with 
astonishment, must be attributed. On digging a hole to the depth 
of a few inches in the sand washed by the waves of the sea, soft 
water, and of the most agreeable taste, is drawn up. It has this pe- 
culiar' property in common with the Rhine, the Tagus, the Po, the 
Danube, and other great rivers.’ : 

We feel no disposition to follow M. Thiébaut into his geo- 
logical investigations, or into his discussions on the antient state 
of the island.. It was raised for a time into notice by a well- 
known political arrangement : but it bids fair, since Bonaparte 
forsook its shores, to. relapse into its primitive insignificance. 
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Art. V. Klopstock and‘his Friends: a Series of Familiar Letters, 
written between the Years 1750 and 1803. ‘Translated from the 
German, with a Biographical Introduction, by Miss Benger. 
8vo. pp: 309. 10s.6d. Boards. Colburn. 1814. 


rTwo centuries ago, Europe was chiefly attentive to artificial 
rank, but during the /ast century it became attentive to 


natural rank. Memoirs of deceased Sovereigns, Generals, or. 


Ambassadors, occupied the chief care of antient biographers : 
but living writers of lives are called to collect the anecdotes, 
to ransack the papers, and to edit the remains of genius. The 
popularity of this task pushes to excess the assiduity with 
which it is performed; and we now incur the danger of too 
minute a care, of too prying a curiosity, and of too indiscri- 
minate an exhibition of the personal concerns and abortive 
effusions of deceased intellect. Mr. Klamer Schmidt, the pub- 
lisher of Klopstock’s letters, has in a great degree avoided this 
indiscretion ;. yet we shall sometimes have to notice, in the 
course of our remarks on this volume, allusions to domestic 
incidents and confidential feelings, of which in our judgment 
the publication was at least superfluous. This whole corre- 
spondence, however, has high claims to authenticity, being 
copied from papers in the possession of Klopstock’s widow : 
yet it appears from one of the letters that Klopstock had 
asked for the return of his early correspondence from his several 
friends, or their survivors; and that he had re-transcribed 
several of the documents with omissions. The ‘professed 
object of the poet was to preserve the particulars of those inci- 
dents which had been celebrated in his Odes: but over one 
transaction, his desertion of Fanny, he has contrived to throw 
a more glistering poetic veil than the original epistles can have 
included. Perhaps it will not be unwelcome if we give a short 
sketch of the personal history of a bard so justly dear to piety, 
and so eminent for genius and for originality. 

Frederic Gottlieb Klopstock was born in the abbey at Qued- 
linburg, 2d July 1724, and was the son of the land-steward of 
the domain, who occupied a part of it as farmer, and whose 
family was large, the poet being the eldest of ten children. 
The father had all the credulity of Luther; believing in the 
personal appearance and bodily presence of the Devil in the 
world. He paid great attention to those fits of persuasion re- 
specting impending events, which alternate in the human ima- 
gination; and every hope or fear was with him ominous, 


whether dreamed awake or asleep. This vividness of fancy was 


caught, or inherited, by the son ; who was early accustomed to 
speak of interior realities’ as positive beings, and classed the 


, creatures of idea, Jes étres dé raison as the French oddly term 


them, among the familiar personages of conversation. 
The 
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“The early years of the poet were not burdened with appli- 
cation. His elasticity of soul was. never weighed .down by 
premature and excessive tasks : he was more remarked for 
activity of body than for cultivation of mind; and though he 
received lessons, at first from a domestic preceptor, and after- 
ward in the gymnasium at Quedlinburg, yet a fear was: en- 
tertained on removing him in his sixteenth year to the Schulp- 
forte, a celebrated academy or college in Saxony, that he would 
barely pass decently through the requisite examinations. From 
1739 to 1745, he continued at the Schulpforte, studying the 
Greek: and Latin languages, and composing occasionally an 
eclogue, or an ode. He already conversed with his academical 
friends respecting the project of undertaking an epic poem, 
and shewed them fragments about Herman, and a sketch of the 
plan of the Messiah. The custom being for scholars, on leaving 
the Schulpforte, to make a Latin farewell-oration, the topic 
which he chose was ‘ The highest Aim of Poetry.’ —— He was 
sent next to Jena: but, not liking that university, he obtained 
permission to join his cousin Schmidt at Leipzig, who was 
studying the law, and who had offered him the joint use of a 
sitting-room. Here the friends took English lessons together : 
Milton, Young, Ossian, and Mrs. Rowe’s Letters, being among 
their favourite books. At Leipzig, also, were written the first 
three cantos of the Messiah. Schmidt admired them enthusi- 
astically ; shewed them to Kramer, who edited a magazine at 
Bremen ; and prevailed on Klopstock to suffer them to be 
printed in that miscellany, which accordingly took place in the 
beginning of the year 1748. 

Throughout Germany, the sensation produced by this speci- 
men was quick, strong, and warm. The heroic grandeur. of 
the moral and. physical delineations ceuld not but be very im- 
pressive; and the colossal sublimity of the mythological de- 
corations must in course astonish and overawe. The windows 
of heaven seemed opened, and man permitted to look in. 
Critics afterward arose in every quarter ; enthusiasm exhausted 
the ebullitions of panegyric, and carping attempts were made at 
censure and at parody: but the frequent admiration of taste, 
reinforced by the zeal of piety, soon silenced even well- 
founded objections ; and the Messiah, though but one seventh 
of it had yet appeared, was already hailed and received as an 
everlasting possession. It was quoted in every conversation- 
party, and in every pulpit, as an immortal religious. classic ; 
from the women it excited tears of delight, and from the men 
shouts of applause: Milton was called the Homer, and Klop- 
stock the Virgil of Christianity. — During the progress of his 
epopea, Klopstock wrote many beautiful single odes ; pe as 
they 
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they were published separately.and in various periodical works, 
they did not attract'so marked a notice as the Messiah, until 
they were first collected in 1771... 

In 1748, Klopstock quitted Leipzig, and accepted the situ- 
ation of preceptor in the house’ of a relation named Weiss, 
where he met and fell in love with Schmidt’s sister Fanny. It 
appears probable, from the correspondence, that this young lady 
conducted herself with .a calm and irreproachable docility to 
parental. instructions ; and that all the poetic enthusiasm of 
her lover could extract no imdiscreet promise, while his income 
was deemed too small'and precarious for house-keeping : but it 
is clear that, as soon as Klopstock had obtained a pension from 
the court of Denmark, and was in situation to marry, there 
was no impediment on the side of Fanny, or Fanny’s relations. 
See the xxixth letter, p.117. of this correspondence. Klopstock 
sends in reply the letter numbered xxxii., which contains very 
fine poetry, but announces on Ais part a disposition to break off 
an acquaintance which Fanny had hitherto been suffered to consi- 
der as an engagement. ‘The writer’s plea is Fanny’s indifference, 
of which we can discover no decisive evidence; whereas it ap- 
pears that the amorous poet had himself fallen in love else. 
where, with a Miss Margaret Moller of Hamburgh. 

During the summer of 1750, Klopstock, by Bodmer’s invi- 
tation, came to visit Zurich and the landscapes of Swisserland. 
His glowing admiration has been perpetuated in a very beautiful 
Ode to the Lake ; and many incidents of this tour, of which the 
critic Sulzer was a companion, are recorded in the journal 
which forms a part of the correspondence here published. ‘The 
veneration of Bodmer for the poet of the Messiah was of so 
serious.a kind, that he was quite mortified to find Klopstock 


fond of the society of young men, and disposed to indulge ‘in 


their freer and gayer frolics: —-on the orgies of unchastity, 
Bodmer had been inured to cast a pastoral frown. 

Klopstock was applying for the situation of a teacher at the 
Carolinum, an eminent academy in Brunswick, when the celes 
brated Danish minister Bernstorff, who was struck by the 
talents displayed in the commencement of the Messiah, invited 
the poet to Copenhagen, presented him to the King, and obtained 
for him a pension of four hundred dollars, that he might be 
able tosubsist while his time was devoted to the completion of 
his great and pious undertaking. In 1751, he went to Copen- 
hagen,.and composed there in 1752 an elegy on the Queen’s 
death, but returned in 1754 to Hamburgh, where he in that 
year married Miss Moller, whom he celebrates by the name 
Meta. She was the daughter of a merchant, an intelligent 
woman, and enthusiastically attached to Klopstock: she died 
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in 1758.— Though frequently with his wife’s relations at Ham- 
burgh, the poet always considered Copenhagen as his home, 
until 1771; when the death of Count Bernstorff took place. 
The loss of his friend and patron, and of that hospitable access 
to high society which was connected in some degree with the 
countenance of the prime-minister, gave a preponderance to the 
social value of Hamburgh, or rather Altona, where he resided 
until 1775; when he accepted an invitation to Carlstuhe, ac- 
companied with the offer of a pension from the Margrave of 
Baden. ‘There, in 1791, he contracted 4 second marriage with 
an elderly female friend, named Johanna von Winthem, who 
survived him. 

At the beginning of the French Revolution, Klopstock wrote 
Odes in its praise : but, after it had assumed a sanguinary cha- 
racter, he sent back to the Convention some honorary distinc- 
tion which had been voted to him. His strange Ode on the 
Apotheosis of Marat is perhaps the bitterest satire extant in 
human literature. — Klopstock died in 1803, and was buried 
with great solemnity on the 22d March, eight days after his 
decease. The cities of Hamburgh and Altona concurred to vote 
him a public mourning; and the residents of Denmark, Eng- 
land, France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, joined in the funereal 
procession. Thirty-six catriages brought the senate and magis-~ 
tracy, all the bells tolling : a military procession contributed 
to the order and dignity of the scene; vast bands of music, 
aided by the voices of the theatre, performed appropriate sym~- 
phonies, or accompanied passages of the poet’s works: the 
coffin having been placed over the grave, the preacher, Meyer, 
hfted the lid, and deposited in it a copy of the Messiah; 
laurels were then heaped on it; and the death of Martha, 
from the fourteenth book, was recited with chaunt. The 
ceremony concluded with the dead mass of Mozart. 

Sturz remarks of Klopstock that, although easily familiar to 
equals and inferiors, he never courted a superior; and that a 
man of rank had always to take many more steps to obtain 
Klopstock’s good graces, than the poet would advance. 
Humour, good humour, a playful fancy, and a bold felicity of 
diction, marked this conversation: he was not impatient of 
contradiction, but seemed to prefer in his companions indepen- 
dence to acquiescence. Besides his Odes and the Messiah, he 
left some dramatic poems of singular structure, containing a 
life of Herman. ‘The dialogue is in ‘prose: but a chorus of 
bards is introduced, whose songs, though without rhime, are 
metrical. The poet of Samson Agonistes had made Euripides 
his model ; the poet of Herman’s battle has rather the lofty 
character of Aischylus: but the total avoidance of Greek ideas, 
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the unborrowed tone of sentiment, and the truly Germanic 


costume of manners, give to these dramas the appearance of 
druidical remains. 


A characteristic letter from Klopstock is that which is dated 
from Schaffhausen ; and we shall quote it, not merely because 
it makes a sublime impression, like the fall of the Rhine which 
it describes, but because the thoughts have been again employed 
in some of his’ finest odes; and thus it reveals the literary 
secret, that it is only by recollecting the strong impressions of 


experience, and applying them to new cases and objects, that 
genius accomplishes its command over the feelings : 


¢ We were yesterday present at a wedding-festival, and saw the 
Suabian damsels dance, and caroused with the swains till we were 
almost too merry. We again beheld the Alps more distinctly than 
before, the full moon accompanied us the whole night through a fine 
rich sylvan country. 

‘ We have this morning often had a glimpse of the Rhine as it flows 
softly through the woods. The vine-covered hills encircle the town, 
and you may imagine they were not viewed with indifference by those 
who know the joys of wine. _ On the bridge of the Rhine we descried 
with rapture this land of promise. We have crossed the bridge and 
are now hastening to see the falls of the Rhine. I have pledged my- 
self to the nymphs of that majestic river to drink wine on their banks, 
and shall not fail to perform the libation. 


‘ The Falls of the Rhine. 
¢ What a sublime image of the creation does this cataract present ! 


all powers of description are here baffled, such an object can only 
be seen, and heard, and contemplated. 
_ ¢ Hail, oh! thou magnificent stream now thundering from the 
heights above, and thou ma hast caused the stream to pour forth that 
awfal sound, oh Creator, be thou thrice blest, thrice hallowed ! Here, 
stretched on this verdant terrace, in sight of the stupendous torrent, 
in the sound of its rushing waters, I salute you all, my near and dis- 
tant friends. 

¢ Above all, I salute thee, thou land of heroes, on whose holy earth 
I shall soon imprint my steps! oh that I could gather to this spot all 
the objects of my affection, that I could unite them to enjoy with me 
these miracles of nature! on this spot would I spend my days and close 
my eyes, for it is lovely ! 

‘ I have no words by which to paint my feelings, I can only think 
of the friends who are absent ; I can form but the wish to draw them 
all into one circle, and to dwell with them here for ever.’ 


We will now copy the truly poetical letter in which Klop- 
stock intimates to Fanny his intention to break off their 
acquaintance : 


¢ Your little anacreontic dove, my dearest cousin, arrived yester- 
day, on a lovely spring evening, whilst the full moon beamed in all her 
beauty; and found mein a country which might vie with any in 
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Saxony for its delightful aspect. The nightingales sing here as earl 
as with you; and if you would but send more little doves, they should 
all fly with me to some wooded dell, and light on every lowly bush 
where the nightingales are wont to chaunt their tender songs. 

‘ I find this place not so near the north pole as you suspect, and, 
indeed, as I too once supposed, and I enjoy here all the quiet and de- 
licious seclusion of country life. 

¢ The King, who is the best and most amiable man in Denmark, 
is pleased to. provide for me this delightful residence. Several stately 
mansions have been erected on the island; the King has chosen for 
his retreat a mere villa, without the smallest pretensions to grandeur; 
but, in point of situation, the most pleasant in the neighbourhood. 
In this small house he occupies but one apartment, exclusive of an 
audience chamber ; but it stands in the middle of a wood; in which 
are nearly a hundred vistas, crossing each other in pleasing confusion, 
and all leading to the sea. It was to cae of these sequestered paths 
that I jaottesliey withdrew on the arrival of your unlooked for letter; 
and, having perused and reperused the contents, I at length thus ad- 
dressed the little dove: 

«s And thou art come to me at last, little amiable Dove; but thou 
hast spent a tedious time onthe way! Fain would I question thee ; 
but I perceive thou art out of breath. So come and perch on this 
long pendant bough, on which the moonbeams are most bright, and 
where the gales of evening breathe most softly. Here rest a while 
to recover from thy fatigue; I will then whisper to thee a few 
questions. 

«<< Listen now then, sweet darling, and tell me, had not sprin 
begun to bloom ere thou didst take thy flight from home, and did 
not thy mistress sometimes ramble to those haunts, where I have so 
often walked with her alone? 


‘«¢ Yes, sometimes she went towards the spot, but soon came 
back. 

««¢ Was she alone? usually and always gay? 

¢6¢ Was she not sometimes wont to speak to thee of her friends ? 

¢¢¢ Sometimes she would mention them. 

«<< But tell me, sweetest bird, had I a place among them? 

¢« Your name seldom escaped her lips. 

¢«¢ But hast thou not been present when she had received a letter 
from an absent friend ? 

¢« Oh, often enough. I have seen her m down the letter with 
a very serious look, and either take up a book er pursue some other 
avocation. 
¢<¢ Fast thou not sometimes observed a tear of pity in her lovely 
eyes? 

” ‘¢ Never, she is too wise for that. 
«« Hold, Dove, I will pluck the fairest feather from thy wing, if 


thou dare again to pervert language, by giving the sacred name of 
wisdom to such impenetrable hardness of heart. 


‘« If you use me thus for speaking the truth, I must instantly — 


fly away. 
¢¢ Stay, my bird, I will do thee no harm. 
Rev. May, 1815. D ‘« Then 
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_ € Then I consent to tarry with you; but why have you ceased 
to ask questions? and why is your countenance so sad? 

¢ Nay, now I thought I had a cheerful look. : 

«« Can you call that cheerfulness, which is but the flimsy disguise 
of an old inveterate sorrow—a captivity from which you vainly 
struggle to escape? Yet you appeared so glad when I first ap- 
proached, that I wonder what can have happened since to produce 
the sudden change; sure I am I have not wronged you! No, by 
all the powers of Olympus, I would not have done aught to injure 
you, for never have I perceived so strong an expression of anguish in 
any face as I now perceive in your countenance, and yet you appear to 
have a heart pure from self-reproach. . 

¢« Come hither, my sweet bird, rest on my lyre, and I will play 
thee a song of a certain Fanny, the dear and only object of my exist- 
ence. Why droops thy little fluttering pinion ? and why art thou so 
sad? ‘ Oh, cease to play that strain, or I fly for shelter to yon dark 
copse, and behold thee no more.” 

¢¢¢ Remain with me, my pretty companion, and I will cease to 
sing. Yet, one word more, and I have done. Why does your 
mistress impute my not seeing her previous to her departure to neglect, 
when she ought to have known, my absence had another and far dif- 
ferent source ? 

¢«¢ You require of me too much —TI am but her messenger, and 
pretend not to divine her secret thoughts.”’ 

¢ In this manner I prattled with your little dove, till we were in- 
terrupted by a party of intruders, who dragged me from the delicious 
wood, the beautiful shore, and my beloved companion. : 

¢ Would you again write to me? Letters are usually but eight 
days on the road, though this has made such a tedious journey. If 

ou seriously mean to write an ode on Miss Hagenbruch’s marriage, 

beg you will send it tome. You may perhaps happen to lay your 
hand on another ode you once promised to return, and in which one 
line runs thus, 


‘ How blest were my days whilst a stranger to love !’ 





We will also insert a letter to Charles Klopstock from the 
amiable and venerable Gleim, the author of some war-songs, and 
of some anacreontic poems. He was an enthusiastic admirer of 
genius, a worshipper of poets, and disposed, like Paulus Jovius, 
to revive in their favour a sort of classical idolatry: he erected at 
his private expense various sculptured monumental marbles on 
the spots which Klopstock had consecrated in song ; he employed 
artists in making busts and portraits of his friends, or in painting 
the fine moments of their works ; and he gave by his affectionate 
veneration new impulse both to friendship and to fame. 


¢ The Klopstocks are perverse beings. 
¢ Like all the corrupt children of men — they live but for them- 
selves, not for their friends, not for their brothers and sisters. From 
the eldest, who was my sworn friend, I have not now for some yeare 
received a single line, not a half salutation have I had from him, and 
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yet I know he means me well, and has nothing to allege against me, 
All human beings, even the best of them, are a perverse and miserable 
generation. They come good out of God’s hands ; as long as the 
are boys, youths, and even men till they have reached the forti 
year, they still retain something good ; but then the light wanes, and 
is at length wholly extinguished. With all my old friends, it has 
been my fortune to see this remark verified. Their letters are ardent 
in youth, in mature life lukewarm, cold as ice when age approaches, 
till at length the feeble spark is quite exhausted. I could produce 
an immense collection of manuscripts to corroborate the assertion. 
It were, however, useless to complain, since the rule is aniversal ; and 
little does it avail, that in my own person I form a sad and solitary 
exception. 

‘I take it for granted, you would have sent me some literary in- 
telligence from the Hague, if you were still a lover of the muses. I 
do not expect that you can find time to encumber yourself with trans- 
actions of state, or the cabals of the Voltaires, the Vangoens, the 
Rousseaus. I will not, therefore, ask for news, but content myself 
with assuring you that I am unalterably yours.’ 


These three specimens may suffice to ascertain the sort. of 
entertainment which may be expected from this agreeable 
series of letters. Many of them are in this country rathér 
superfluous; and a more scanty selection would have been 
enough to give an idea of those men whose celebrity has pene- 
trated into our parlours and studies. ‘The epistles of Schmidt 
and Schuldhess, and of Langemack and Weiss, (see num- 
ber xlvi.) might in general have been spared. 

Much praise is due to the fair translator of this volume for 
the completeness of the Introduction, and for the elegance of 
the version. 





Art. VI. Captain Flinders’s Voyage to Terra Australis. 
[ Art. concluded from the Rev. for Feb. p. 167. ] 


Ww: broke off at the close of Captain Flinders’s first volume, 
which left him at Port Jackson. The first half of his 
second volume is occupied with the continuation of his survey 
of the coasts of New Holland. In an accurately kept journal 
of a sea-voyage, more especially of a voyage of discovery, un- 
avoidably much nautical matter will occur, useful to the ma- 
riner and geographer, but in which few other readers can take 
interest. ‘This occasional interruption to miscellaneous events, 
when its utility is evident, is seldom felt as an inconvenience : 
but Captain Flinders’s voyage was rather one of survey than of 
discovery ; and consequently the geographical detdils bear so 
large a proportion to the oe of country and narrative 
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of events, that it might have been advantageous to have kept 
them separate. bana 

On the 22d of July, 1802, the Investigator sailed from Port 
Jackson, northward, making a survey of the coast. At the 
distance of 200 leagues, Captain F. arrived at a point of 
land which has been named Sandy Cape; where he met with 
inhabitants who spoke a language totally different from that 
of the natives in the neighbourhood of the British settlements. 
The Captain had engaged one of these last mentioned, a man 
named Bongaree, to go with him in his ship from Port 
Jackson, to serve as an interpreter: but, finding that the people 
here did not understand his language, the poor fellow ¢ in the 
simplicity of his heart addressed them in broken English, 
hoping to succeed better.’ The natives of Sandy Cape, who 
were very black, and went entirely naked, gave a proof of 
pracnate and unoffending dispositions, such as not often has 

een found among people so wholly uncivilised. 


‘ A part of the ag fe company was allowed to go on shore abreast 
of the ship, for no Indians had hitherto been seen there ; but to- 
wards the evening, about twenty were observed in company with a 


party of the sailors. They had been met with near Cape Keppel, 


and at first menaced our people with their spears ; but, finding them 
inclined to be friendly, laid aside their arms, and accompanied the 
sailors to the ship in a good-natured manner. A master’s mate and 
a were, however, missing, and nothing was heard of them all 
night.’ , 

The next day, boats were dispatched to different parts of the 


shore to search for the two men; and Captain F. went in one 
of them. He relates; 


¢ On my return to the ship, the master’s mate and seaman were 
on board. The officer had very incautiously strayed away from his 
party, after natives had been seen; and at sunset, when he should 

ve been at the beach, he and the man he had taken with him were 
entangled in a muddy swamp amongst mangroves, several miles dis- 
tant ; in which uncomfortable situation, and persecuted by clouds 
of musketoes, they passed the night. Next morning they got out 
of the swamp ; but fell in with about twenty-five ne, hig who sur- 
rounded and took them to a fire place. A couple of ducks were 
broiled ; and after the wanderers had satisfied their hunger, and un- 
dergone a personal examination, they were conducted back to the 


; ship in safety. Some of the gentlemen went to meet the natives 
w 


presents, and an interview took place, highly satisfactory to both 
parties ; the Indians then returned to the woods, and our people 
were brought on board.’ 
It has been generally believed that M. de la Pérouse was 
wrecked on some island near New Caledonia; and Captain 
Flinders has expressed himself strongly of this opinion : 
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¢ At every port or bay,’ he says, ¢ which we entered, more especially 
after passing Cape Capricorn, my first object on landing was to exa- 
mine the refuse thrown up by the sea. The French navigator, La Pé- 
rouse, whose unfortunate situation, if in existence, was - od present 
to my mind, had been wrecked, as it was thought, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of New Caledonia; and if so, the remnants of his ships 
were likely to be brought upon this coast by the trade winds, and 
might indicate the situation of the reef or island which had proved fatal 
to him. With such an indication, I was led to believe in the possi- 
bility of finding the place; and though the hope of restoring La 
Pérouse or any of his companions to their country and friends could 
not, after so many years, be rationally entertained, yet to gain some 
certain knowledge of their fate would do away the pain of suspense; 
and it might not be too late to retrieve some documents of their dis- 
coveries.’ 


Loss of anchors among the Barrier Reefs, and apprehensions 
that the monsoon would change before the ships could reach the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, obliged Captain Flinders to keep without 
the reefs from the 2oth degree of latitude to Torres’ Strait : 
but this portion of the east coast had been closely followed by 
Captain Cook, and some part of it yet nore closely by Captain 
Bligh in the launch of the Bounty. In the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
the Investigator was found to be in an extremely decayed 
State; a mortifying discovery, which put it out of Captain F.’s 
power to carry on his survey to the west side of New Holland, 
and made it necessary, after having completed the survey of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, to return to Port Jackson : which was 
done in a tract first westward, and afterward through Bass’s 
Strait. On leaving the Gulf, Captain Flinders. put into 
Arnhem Bay, and was not a little surprized at meeting there a 
number of small vessels belonging to Macassar. 


¢ The object of their expedition was a certain marine animal, called 
trepang. Of this they gave me two dried specimens ; and it proved 
to be the beche-de-mer, or sea-cucumber which we had first seen on 
the reefs of the east coast, and had afterwards hauled on shore so 
plentifully with the seine, especially in Caledon Bay. They get the 
trepang by diving, in from three to eight fathoms water ; and where 
it is abundant, a man will bring up eight or ten at a time. The 
mode of preserving it is this: the animal is split down one side, 
boiled, and pressed with a weight of stones ; then stretched open by 
slips of bamboo, dried in the sun, and afterwards in smoke, when it 
is fit to be put away in bags, but requires frequent exposure to the 
sun. A thousand trepang make a pico/, of about one hundred and 
twenty-five Dutch pounds; and one hundred picols are a cargo for 
a prow. It is carried to Timor, and sold to the Chinese, who meet 
them there ; and when all the prows are assembled, the fleet returns 
to Macassar.’ 


Of this ¢repang, or sea-cucumber, ¢ the Chinese make a soup 


which is much esteemed for its supposed invigorating qualities. 
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There are two kinds of trepang. The black is sold to the 
Chinese for 40 dollars the picol: the white or grey is worth 
no more than 20. Pobassoo (commander of one of the 
Macassar vessels) had made six or seven voyages to this coast 
within the last 20 years, and he was one of the first who 
came. The author could find no other nautical instrument 
among them than a very small pocket compass. 

Having staid some time at Timor, early in June Captain 
F. arrived the second time at Port Jackson ; where the Inves- 
tigator was surveyed by persons properly qualified, and was 
pronounced unfit for farther service. His ship being thus 
condemned, the Captain embarked on board the Porpoise, an 
armed King’s vessel, to take his passage to England; and on 
August the roth, (1803,) the Porpoise, with two merchant 
ships, named the Bridgewater and Cato, sailed in company 
from Port Jackson, steering to the northward, intending 
to pass through Torres’ Strait. On the 17th, at noon, the 
navigators were in latitude 23° 22°S., and 50 leagues distant 
from the main land of New South Wales. Soon after noon, 
they passed a low sand island : from that time, till it grew dark, 
they ran 35 miles; and, no other land having been seen, little 
danger was apprehended in continuing their route under easy 
sail during the night. The course steered was north by 
west ; the wind was south-east by east, a fresh breeze; and 
the ship under double-reefed topsails. At eight o’clock, 
soundings were tried, and no bottom found at the depth of 
35 fathoms. 

¢ The Bridgewater was then about half a mile on the starbord, 
and the Cato a mile on the larbord quarter; and their distance 
seeming to increase at nine, when our rate of going was eight knots, 
re ieee was hauled up to keep them in sight ; wind then at 
S.E. 

‘Tn half an hour, and almost at the same instant by the Inves- 
tigator’s carpenter on the fore-castle, and the master who had 
charge of the watch on the quarter-deck,— breakers were seen 
a-head. The helm was immediately put down, with the intention 
of tacking from them ; but the Porpoise having only three double- 
reefed top-sails set, scarcely came up to the wind. Lieutenant 
Fowler sprang upon deck, on hearing the noise; but supposing it 
to be occasioned by carrying away the tiller rope, a circumstance 
which had often occurred in the Investigator, and having no orders 
to give, I remained some minutes longer, conversing with the gentle. 
men in the gun-room. On going up, I found the sails shaking in 
the wind, and the ship in the act of paying off ; at the same time 
there were very high breakers at not a quarter of a cable’s length to 
leeward. In about a minute, the ship was carried amongst the 
breakers ; and striking upon a coral reef, took a fearful heel over 


on her larbord beam-ends, her head being north-eastward. A gun 
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was attempted to he fized, to warn the other vessels of the danger ; 
but owing to the violent motion and the heavy surfs flying over, this 
could not be done immediately ; and before lights were brought up, 
the Bridgewater and Cato had hauled to the wind across each other. 

‘ Our fore-mast was carried away at the second or third shock ; 
and the bottom was presently reported to be stove in, and the hold 
full of water. When the surfs permitted us to look to windward, 
the Bridgewater and Cato were perceived at not more than a cable’s 
length distance ; and approaching each other so closely, that their 
running abord seemed to us inevitable. This was an aweful mo- 
ment ; the utmost silence prevailed ; and when the bows of the two 
ships went to meet, even respiration seemed to be suspended. The 
ships advanced, and we expected to hear the dreadful crash; but 
presently they opened off ice each other, having passed side by 
side without touching ; the Cato steering to the north-east, and the 
Bridgewater to the southward. Our own safety seemed to have no 
other dependence than upon the two ships, and the exultation we 
felt at seeing this most imminent danger passed was great, but of 
short duration; the Cato struck upon the reef about two cables 
length from the Porpoise, we saw her fall over on her broad side, 
and the masts almost instantly disappeared; but the darkness of the 
night did not admit of distinguishing, at that distance, what further 
might have happened. 

‘ Turning our eyes towards the Bridgewater, a light was per- 
ceived at her mast-head, by which we knew she had cleared the 
reef; and our first sensations were, that the commander would cer- 
tainly tack, and send boats to our assistance; but when a little 
reflexion had enabled us to put ourselves in his place, it became 
evident that he would not choose to come so near the reef in the 
night, blowing fresh as it did; and still less to send his boats and 
people into the breakers, to their certain destruction. 

¢ The Porpoise had very fortunately heeled towards the reef ; so 
that the curls which struck against her turned-up side, flew over 
without washing any thing off the decks; and the smooth appear. 
ance of the water under the lee, afforded a prospect of being able to 
get the boats out on that side. The experiment was tried with a 
small four-oared gig, and succeeded; but a six-oared cutter was 
jerked against the sheet-anchor by the violence of the shocks, and 
being stove, was filled with water.’ 

Captain Flinders attempted in the small boat to join the 
Bridgewater, in order to point out to her commander what 
steps might be most speedily taken for the preservation of the 
crews of the Porpoise and Cato: but the Bridgewater kept at 
so great a distance, and the sea ran so high, that his gig was 
forced to return. 

© Of the poor Cato,’ he says, ‘ we could neither see nor hearany thing: 
It appeared that Captain Park, when meeting the Bridgewater on op- 

site tacks, stopped setting his main-sail and bore away to leeward ; 
had he persevered, both ships must have come upon the reef toge- 
ther ; but by his presence of mind on this occasion, the Bridgewater 
D4 weathered 
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weathered the breakers and escaped the impending dang. 
the Cato struck the reef, it was upon the point of a rock, under the 
larbord chess-tree ; and she fell over to windward, with her decks 
exposed to the waves. In a short time the decks and holds were 
torn up» and every thing washed away ; and the sole place left, where 
the unfortunate people could hope to avoid the fury of the sea, was 
in the larbord fore channel, where they all crowded together, the 
ter part with no other covering than their shirts. Every time 
the sea struck the Cato, it twisted her about upon the rock with such 
violent jerks, that they expected the stern, which was down in the 
water, would part every moment. In this situation, some lashing 
themselves to the timber heads, others clinging to the chain-plates 
and dead eyes, and to each other, Captain Park and his crew passed 
the night ; their hope being, that the fore-castle of the ship might 
hold upon the rock till morning, and that the Bridgewater would 
then send their boats to save them. From the Porpoise they enter- 
tained no hope ; and until the signal-lights were seen, they thought 
her gone to pieces. — 
¢ With the day-light appeared a dry sand-bank, not more than 
half a mile distant, sufficiently large to receive us all with what pro- 
visions might be got out of the ship; and the satisfaction arisin 
from this Biches was increased by the Bridgewater being perceiv 
under sail, and though distant, that she was standing towards the 
reef. On the other side, the appearance of the poor Cato, with 
the people waving to us from the bowsprit and fore-castle, the only 
parts above water, was truly distressing. 
¢ The reef seemed to be a mile in breadth, and it extended in an 
east and west direction to a distance beyond what could be distin- 
guished from the Porpoise’s deck ; but there were in it several wide, 
and-apparently deep openings, by which the Bridgewater might run 
to leeward, and there anchor or lie to, whilst sending her boats to 
our assistance.’ 


In vain, however, help was expected from the Bridgewater, 
since the man who commanded her, (named Palmer,) attentive 
solely to his own safety, shamelessly made sail from the reefs, 
and pursued his course for India: but the people of the Porpoise 
and the Cato got safe on this small slip of land, except three 
young lads belonging to the Cato, who were drowned. ‘ One 
of these poor boys, who, in three or four voyages he had before 
made, had been each time shipwrecked, had bewailed himself 
through the night as the Jonas who carried misfortune wherever 
he went. He launched himself upon a spar with his captain, 
but lost his hold in the breakers, and was not seen afterwards.’ 

It is well worthy of remark, in this detail, that the ships 
endeavoured to tack under circumstances which rendered 
their succeeding in that manoeuvre very doubtful. In sudden 
alarms of danger from unexpectedly falling in with land 
or breakers, the first idea that generally occurs is to endeavour 
to weather the danger. ‘With this view, the ships hauled on a 
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wind with the intention to tack: the immediate effect of which 
was that they ran farther into the danger ; and the final conse- 
quence, that, missing stays, two of the ships were cast ashore. 
As the wind blew fresh, was well aft, and they were sailing 
with the yards nearly square, it should appear that their best 
chance for escaping the danger would have been by endeavour- 
ing to wear round before the wind to the other tack, the per- 
formance of which in such circumstances does not require much 
space. The Bridgewater, it is seen, when in her sailing station, 
was a full half mile to windward of the other ships, and there- 
fore on board of her there need not have been any doubt of 
having good room to wear round: yet it is probable that she 
tried to tack and missed stays before she wore, which may 
account for her being brought down so near on the Cato. 

When searching for something to make a fire on the first night 
after the people reached land, a spar and a piece of timber, 
much worm-eaten, were found and burnt. Captain Flinders 
did not see this wood: but the master of the Porpoise, who 
examined it, judged the piece of timber to have been part of the 
sternpost of a ship of about 400 tons burthen. ‘ I thought,’ 
says Captain F., ¢ it might probably have belonged to La Bous- 
sole, or L’ Astrolabe.’ 

The land on which the ships were lost, and the crews 
escaped, they named Wreck Reef. Most fortunately, provisions 
were obtained from the wrecks sufficient to subsist them 
during some weeks: but the boats which had been saved were 
not equal to embarking more than a fourth part of their 
number. It was, therefore, on a consultation, determined to 
dispatch one boat without delay to Port Jackson to demand 
assistance ; and at the end of a week, Captain Flinders, with 
the commander of the Cato, and a chosen boat’s crew, departed 
in a six-oared cutter for that port, where they arrived in 13 
days. Six weeks, however, elapsed before he could return to 
the reef, which he then re-visited with a ship and two schooners, 
to the no small joy of the people who had been left there. 
They were speedily embarked, and on the 11th of October 
they quitted Wreck Reef. The ship then proceeded on her 
voyage to China, whither she was bound; one of the schooners 
returned to Port Jackson; and in the other, which was of only 
29 tons burthen, named the Cumberland, Captain Flinders 
embarked with his charts and journals, and bent his course 
to proceed by Torres’ Strait and the Cape of Good Hope to 
England. 

It unfortunately happened, in the homeward navigation, 
that Captain Flinders found it necessary to touch at the island 
Mauritius, then in possession of the French. He had left 
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England during a time of peace with France : but that peace, as 
we all remember, was of short continuance ; and war had again 
broken out between the two countries, intelligence of which 
had reached Mauritius before it came to the colony at New 
South Wales. Not apprized, therefore, of such an event, 
Captain F., in the middle of December, 1803, arrived at the 
Mauritius in the Cumberland schooner, and anchored in a 
small reef-harbour called the Baye du Cap, where he was then 
first informed of the wat. ‘ My passport from the French 
government,’ he says, ¢ seemed to be solely for the Investigator, 
and without provision for any other vessel in which the loss of 
the ship, or her incapacity to pursue her voyage, might oblige 
me to embark. ‘The intention, no doubt, was to protect the 
voyage generally, and not the Investigator in particular; but it 
appeared to me that if the governor of Mauritius should adhere 
to the letter of the passport, and disregard the intention, he 
might seize the Cumberland as a prize.’ The commanding 
officer of the troops at the Baye du Cap, however, on examining 
Captain Flinders’s passport and commission, manifested no 
intention to detain him, but sent express for instructions; and 
on the next day he received an order to permit the schooner to 
depart. After this, Captain F. could see no occasion to 
apprehend danger of detention; and, asthe repairs wanting to the 
schooner could be better performed at Port Louis, the principal 
port in Mauritius, than at Baye du Cap, he requested to have 
a pilot to conduct his vessel thither, which was accorded, and 
on the afternoon of the 17th the schooner was anchored in 
Port Louis. On that same evening, by order of the governor, 
(General de Caen,) Captain Flinders’s charts, journals, and 

apers, were seized, and taken on shore to be examined; and 
he was informed that he was to consider himself as a prisoner 
till the examination was made. Thus commenced a captivity 
which it was his hard fate to endure till the middle of 1810, a 
term of nearly seven years. 

Among the causes which have been supposed to have 
produced this treatment, one is that something of personal 
incivility, begun by the French General, and resented and 
retorted by the English Captain, passed between them. Another 
cause, which has been already noticed, is the desire of esta- 
blishing a claim for the French nation of prior discovery of the 
south coast of New Holland, westward of Bass’s Strait. How 
far Governor de Caen might have been influenced by either or 
both of these motives, are points on which we forbear to give 
an opinion. A third cause may reasonably be supposed to 
have had effect, which it would be uncandid to pass over in 
silence; and that is, the danger which might result to the 
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colony from setting at liberty a person of quick observation, 


who was a good surveyor, and had come to Mauritius with 
acknowleged curiosity to learn the state of the colony. This 
cause, Captain F. himself remarks, was of a nature to increase” 
with the continuance of his detention ; till ¢ at length,’ he says, 
¢ there existed in the island only one conjecture on this head ; 
that from having been allowed a degree of liberty nearly two 


years, I had acquired a knowledge of the country which made 


it unsafe to permit my departure.’ At the end of his imprison- 
ment, he was of opinion that General De Caen was recon- 
ciled to releasing him by a very extraordinary motive ; a ho 
that it would promote an attack on the island by the British. 


¢ General De Caen saw his former companions becoming counts, 
dukes, and marshals of the empire, whilst he remained an untitled 
eneral of division; he and his officers, as one of them told me, then 
elt themselves little better circumstanced than myself, —than pri- 
soners in an almost forgotten speck of the globe, with their 
promotion suspended. Rumours of a premeditated attack at length 
reached the island, which it was said the Captain-general heard with 
pleasure ; and it was attributed to the prospect of making military 
levies on the inhabitants, and increasing his authority by the pro- 
clamation of martial law ; but, if I mistake not, the General’s plea- 
sure arose from more extended views and a more permanent source. 
If the island were attacked, and he could repulse the English forces, 
distinction would follow ; if unsuccessful, a capitulation would re- 
store him to France and the careerof advancement. An attack was 
therefore desirable ; and as the Captain-general probably imagined 
that an officer who had been six years a prisoner, and whose Ebesty 
had been so often requested by the different authorities in India, 
would not only be anxious to forward it with all his might, but that 
his representations would be attended to, the pretexts before alleged 
for my imprisonment and the answer from France were waved; and 
after passing six weeks in the town of Port Louis and five on board 
a ship in the harbour, from which I had before been debarred, he 
suffered me to depart in a cartel bound to the place where the attack 
was publicly said to be in meditation.’ 


The charts made by Captain Flinders, of the coasts surveyed 
by him, bear all the marks of the most devoted attention to 
accuracy; and the astronomical observations for determining the 
longitudes were all re-computed after his arrival in England, in 
consequence of the moon’s place having been more correctly 
calculated than in the tables which were in use when he de- 
parted on his voyage. In his charts, he has marked the track of 
the ship in which he surveyed, with the direction and strength 
of the wind and currents in different parts, the stations at which 
bearings were taken, and those of which the situations were 
settled by astronomical observations. ‘The general chart (Plate 
No. 1.) merits to be particularized asa specimen of age 
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England during a time of peace with France : but that peace, as 
we all remember, was of short continuance ; and war had again 
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had reached Mauritius before it came to the colony at New 
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Mauritius in the Cumberland schooner, and anchored in a 
small reef-harbour called the Baye du Cap, where he was then 
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government,’ he says, £ seemed to be solely for the Investigator, 
and without provision for any other vessel in which the loss of 
the ship, or her incapacity to pursue her voyage, might oblige 
me to embark. ‘The intention, no doubt, was to protect the 
voyage generally, and not the Investigator in particular; but it 
appeared to me that if the governor of Mauritius should adhere 
to the letter of the passport, and disregard the intention, he 
might seize the Cumberland as a prize.’ The commanding 
officer of the troops at the Baye du Cap, however, on examining 
Captain Flinders’s passport and commission, manifested no 
intention to detain him, but sent express for instructions; and 
on the next day he received an order to permit the schooner to 
depart. After this, Captain F. could see no occasion to 
apprehend dangerof detention; and, asthe repairs wanting to the 
schooner could be better performed at Port Louis, the principal 
port in Mauritius, than at Baye du Cap, he requested to have 
a pilot to conduct his vessel thither, which was accorded, and 
on the afternoon of the 17th the schooner was anchored in 
Port Louis. On that same evening, by order of the governor, 
(General de Caen,) Captain Flinders’s charts, journals, and 

apers, were seized, and taken on shore to be examined; and 
he was informed that he was to consider himself as a prisoner 
till the examination was made. Thus commenced a captivity 
which it was his hard fate to endure till the middle of 1810, a 
term of nearly seven years. 

Among the causes which have been supposed to have 
produced this treatment, one is that something of personal 
incivility, begun by the French General, and resented and 
retorted by the English Captain, passed between them. Another 
cause, which has been already noticed, is the desire of esta- 
blishing a claim for the French nation of prior discovery of the 
south coast of New Holland, westward of Bass’s Strait. How 
far Governor de Caen might have been influenced by either or 
both of these motives, are points on which we forbear to give 
an opinion. A third cause may reasonably be supposed to 
have had effect, which it would be uncandid to pass over in 
silence; and that is, the danger which might result to the 
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colony from setting at liberty a person of quick observation, 
who was a good surveyor, and had come to Mauritius with 
acknowleged curiosity to learn the state of the colony. This 
cause, Captain F. himself remarks, was of a nature to increase” 
with the continuance of his detention ; till * at length,’ he says, 
¢ there existed in the island only one conjecture on this head ; 
that from having been allowed a degree of liberty nearly two 
years, I had acquired a knowledge of the country which made 
it unsafe to permit my departure.’ At the end of his imprison- 
ment, he was of opinion that General De Caen was recon- 
ciled to releasing him by a very extraordinary motive ; a ho 

that it would promote an attack on the island by the British. 


¢ General De Caen saw his former companions becoming counts, 
dukes, and marshals of the empire, whilst he remained an untitled 

neral of division ; he and his officers, as one of them told me, then 
Felt themselves little better circumstanced than myself, — than pri- 
soners in an almost forgotten speck of the gkibe, with their 
promotion suspended. Rumours of a premeditated attack at length 
reached the island, which it was said the Captain-general heard with 
pleasure ; and it was attributed to the prospect of making military 
levies on the inhabitants, and increasing his authority by the pro- 
clamation of martial law ; but, if I mistake not, the General’s plea- 
sure arose from more extended views and a more permanent source. 
If the island were attacked, and he could repulse the English forces, 
distinction would follow ; if unsuccessful, a capitulation would re- 
store him to France and the careerof advancement. An attack was 
therefore desirable ; and as the Captain-general probably imagined 
that an officer who had been six years a ponte, and whose libest 
had been so often requested by the different authorities in India, 
would not only be anxious to forward it with all his might, but that 
his representations would be attended to, the pretexts before alleged 
for my imprisonment and the answer from France were waved ; and 
after passing six weeks in the town of Port Louis and five on board 
a ship in the harbour, from which I had before been debarred, he 
suffered me to depart in a cartel bound to the place where the attack 
was publicly said to be in meditation.’ 


The charts made by Captain Flinders, of the coasts surveyed 
by him, bear all the marks of the most devoted attention to 
accuracy; and the astronomical observations for determining the 
longitudes were all re-computed after his arrival in England, in 
consequence of the moon’s place having been more correctly 
calculated than in the tables which were in use when he de- 
parted on his voyage. In hischarts, he has marked the track of 
the ship in which he surveyed, with the direction and strength 
of the wind and currents in different parts, the stations at which 
bearings were taken, and those of which the situations were 
settled by astronomical observations. ‘The general chart (Plate 
No. 1.) merits to be particularized as:a specimen of Bee” 
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phical neatness. — An Appendix is subjoined to each volume. 
Besides some short tables of observations, that which occurs 
in the second volume contains a paper by Captain Flinders on 
the errors of sea~-compasses which proceed from causes of attrac- 
tion within the ship; and a Memoir of 80 pages, by Robert 
Brown, Esq. F.R.S. the librarian of the Linnean Society, on 
the Botany of Terra Australis ; appertaining to which are ten 
plates in the atlas to the voyage. —The views accompanying the 
narrative are engraved from drawings taken by Mr. W. Westall. 
They possess great delicacy, beth the designs and the engrav- 
ings being picturesque representations of nature: but, except 
in two or three of the plates, the artist has left us to wish that 
he had directed his choice of subjects to such as would have 


; conveye re new information. 


@ the above named Memoir by Mr. Brown, who was 
naturalist to the voyage, it is incumbent on us to pay detailed 
attention; some of his remarks being the most important 
documents in that delightful science which have appeared 
since the publication of his Prodromus. We shall therefore 
give a copious analysis of them; more especially as every botanist 
who is poor must regret that only a very few copies of this 
Appendix have been printed separately, to give away. 

In treating of the principal land only, Mr. Brown employs 
its generally received name of New Holland. The first part of 
it which he examined was the south coast, and he remained 
three weeks at King George’s Sound, in the most favourable 
season of the year for his pursuits; so that, exclusive of 
Cryptogamous plants, nearly 500 species were collected 
chiefly on its shores, or within a few miles of the sea. At the 
second anchorage of the Investigator in Lucky Bay, about four 
degrees to the east of King George’s Sound, during so short a 
period as three days, he added 100 more species to his her- 
barium. The remaining parts of the south coast and its 
adjacent islands were much more barren, producing only 200 
additional species ; which may no doubt partly be attributed to 
the advanced season of the year. Of the east coast, scarcely 
any part beyond the Tropic was examined by Mr. Brown ; 
his first landing, after he left Port Jackson, being at Sandy 
Cape, in about 25° south latitude: but thence down to 21° 
south latitude he had many opportunities of collecting plants. 
On the north coast, he landed on one of the Prince of Wales’s 
isles, named Good’s Island, after Mr. Peter Good, the botanical 

ardener, a zealous worthy man ; who, soon after his return to 
Port Jackson in June 1803, fell a sacrifice to the dysentery, 
regretted by all. Several other islands on this coast, the 
shores of Melville Bay, Caledon Bay, and a small part of 
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Arnhem Bay, were likewise examined. During the rest of 
Mr. B.’s stay in Terra Australis, he made himself fully ac- 
quainted with the plants in the colony of Port Jackson: he 
also visited the north and south extremities of Van Diemen’s 
island, remaining several months in the vicinity of the river 
Derwent; and he repeatedly landed on Bent’s island, in Bass’s 
Strait. 

The herbarium thus formed contains nearly 3900 species ; 
and with others collected by Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. David 
Nelson, Mr. Archibald Menzies, Colonel Paterson, Mr. David 
Burton, and Mr. George Caley, a very few brought from 
Shark’s bay by the celebrated navigator Dampier, and some 
others discovered by Monsieur Leschenault, a most liberal 
French botanist, the flora of Terra Australis already consists 
of about 4200 species. Of these, about half have been col- 
lected in a parallel between 33 and 35° south latitude, which 
Mr. Brown therefore calls the principal parallel; and 2900 
are Dicotyledonous, 860 Monocotyledonous, and 490 Acoty- 
ledonous, referring Filices to the last class. —Those groupes 
of plants which are called Natural Orders are next treated ; the 
author remarking that a methodical and at the same time a 
natural arrangement of them may be at present imprac- 
ticable, but that it might facilitate its future attainment. if 
botanists would endeavour to combine these orders into classes 
equally natural. In the present work, Mr. Brown reverses 
the series which he had adopted in his Prodromus, beginning 
with 

Matvacez. These plants, as he observes, constitute a 
class rather than an order, including Malvacee, Sterculiacea, 
Chienacea, Tiliacee, and another order now first proposed with 
the name of Buttneriacee. Of Malvacea, the Herba emollientes 
of antient botanists, more than 50 species have been seen in 
Terra Australis, but chiefly within the Tropic. 

BuTTNERIACERZ. The Australian portion of this order 
consists of Abroma, Commersonia, and several unpublished 
genera; besides Lasicpetalum, which had been referred by Sir 
James Edward Smith in the Linnean ‘I'ransactions to Ericee, 
and by Ventenat in the Jardin de Malmaison to Rhamnee. 

DiLLENIACER. This order, first proposed by Mr. Salisbury 
in the Paradisus Londinensis, contains, besides the genera there 
mentioned, Zetracera, Pleurandra, Curatella, Hemistemma, and 
an unpublished genus remarkable for its flat leafless stems. 
It is more abundant in Terra Australis than in any other part 
of the world. 

Pirrosporea. The genera of Pittosporum, Bursaria, 
Billardiera, and some others of Terra Australis not yet pub- 
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lishéd, constitute this order. ‘Pittosporum has a very wide 
range in other countries, species of it having been found in 
New Zealand, Norfolk Island, the Society and Sandwich Isles, 
the Moluccas, China, Japan, and even in the Island of Madeira. 
To these places may also be added the coast of Guinea. 

PotyGaLez. Mr. Brown makes many valuable remarks on 
this order, containing, besides Polygala, Securidaca, Krameria, 
Monnina, -Salomonia, Comesperma, and several unpublished 
aa Its essential characters are derived from the irregular 

ypogynous petals, connected by the cohering filaments, with 
simple anthere bursting only at the top. 

TREMANDREZ:—a small order, hitherto consisting of 
Tetratheca, and an unpublished genus, which Mr. Brown calls 
Tremandra. It is nearly related to Polygalee, but differs in 
having regular flowers, with two 4-locular anthers, besides other 
characters. We think that he is perfectly right in separating 
this order ; and we have no hesitation in adding that, as a genus 
may consist of a single species, so an order, nay even a class, 
may consist of a single genus. The differences stamped on a 
plant by the Great Creator of the universe are imperative to a 
truly philosophical botanist ; however deeply he may regret 
that, for the sake of human convenience, he cannot combine 
the vegetables which he examines, into more equal portions. 

Diosmez. ‘These plants are the Rutacee of Jussieu; and 
we cannot agree with the author in changing the name of the 
order, more especially as the genus Diosma must be, and indeed 
already is, divided into several more. Fagara, Zanthoxylon, 
Melicope, Jambolifera, Eucdia, Pilocarpus, Cusparia, Ticorea, and 
Galipea, belong to it. Mr. B. likewise thinks that Monnieria, 
if not of the same order, is of the same natural class. Nearly 
70 species have been observed in Terra Australis, nearly all of 
which are referable to Boronia, Correa, Eriostemon, Zieria, and 
Phebalium: but the most remarkable genus in the order is 
figured in Dampier’s Voyage, Vol. iii. p. 110. p. 3. f. 3.5 and 
Mr. Brown calls it Diplolena, from its double involucrum con- 
taining many decandrous flowers. 

Myrracez. More than 200 species of this order have 
been discovered in Zerra Australis, half of which are Eucalypti. 
Several of these are trees of enormous dimensions ; Eucalyptus 
Globulus, and another species peculiar to Van Diemen’s island, 
not unfrequently attaining the height of 150 feet, with a girth 
near their base of from 25 to 40 feet. Next to this genus, 
‘Melaleuca and Leptospermum contain the greatest number of 
species. 

Gpnsiarnacea This order has been fully described in 
Mr. Brown’s Prodromus. 
CUNONIACEA 3. 
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CuNONIACEZ:—an order nearly allied to Saxifragee, from 
which it differs more in habit than in characters. Weinmannia, 
Cunonia, Ceratopetalum, Calycomis, pete nen of the Botanist’s 
Repository,) and Codia, must be referred to it ; likewise Bauera, 
but in a separate section of stamina numero indefinita, as already 
hinted by Mr. Salisbury in the Annals of Botany. 

RurzorpHorek. Rhizophora, Bruguiera, and Carallia, though 
of the same natural class with Cunoniacea, differ from that order 
in having no albumen, and greater evolution of their embryo. 

HaLoraGez. A very necessary order is here proposed, of 
Proserpinaca, Myriophillum, Serpicula, Hippuris, Haloragis, and 
Gonocarpus. 'To these Mr. Brown adds Callitriche ; regarding 
what others have dencminated petals as more analogous to the 
bractes of Myriophillum and Serpicula. 

Lecuminosz. All botanists coincide in thinking that 
these plants constitute a great natural class, which the author 
at present divides into three orders, Mimosea, Cesalpinee, 
(Lomentacee of Linne,) and Papilionacee. 

MiMosE2, consisting of the immortal Tournefort’s genera of 
Acacia, Inga, and Mimosa, from which Schrankia and Desman- 
thus have been lately separated by Willdenow, requires still 
farther subdivision. No genus in this order is more distinct 
than that which is named Anneslia in the Paradisus Londinensis, 
which has large scarlet flowers, filaments inserted in a saucer- 
shaped nectarium lining the bottom of the corolla, a cap- 
shaped stigma, and compressed pod with thickened margins. 
Adenanthera and Prosopis must also be added to this order, 
which is easily pan by the hypogynous insertion and 
valvular zstivation of its regular corolla. 

CzsALPINEZ comprehend all the leguminose genera, having 
what Jussieu calls perigynous stamina, an irregular corolla 
with imbricated zstivation, and a straight embryo; from 
which last character, Arachis, and Cercis, the well known 4r- 
bor Juda, are placed in this order. 

Papitionacez. This order may be divided into several 
natural sections; and, without any violence to natural affini- 
ties, into two with connected and distinct filaments; the in- 
creased proportion of the latter forming a striking amp | 
in the vegetation of New Holland. Among its genera wi 
connected filaments are Platylobium, Bossiaa, Hovea, Scottia, 
and Kennedia. 

ATHEROSPERMEZ : —a small order, very judiciously sepa- 
rated from Monimiea, as its genera differ not only in the in- 
sertion of the seed and texture of the albumen, but in having 
anthers of Laurine, near which order we should be inclined to 
place it in a natural series.. 

RHAMNEA. 
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Ruyamnea. In Jussieu’s Genera Plantarum, these plants form 
a class rather than an order. The true Rhamnee are limited by 
the author to those genera which have a valvular estivation of 
the calyx cohering with the ovarium, one stamen placed between 
each lacinia of the calyx, an erect ovulum in each cell, and 
petals, if present, inserted behind the stamina. With these 
characters, Rhamnus, Ziziphus, Paliurus, Ceanothus, Pomederris, 
Colletia, Cryptandra, Phylica, Gouania, V. entilago, and, probably, 
Hovenia, correspond. 

CELASTRINZe Most of the genera in Jussieu’s first and 
second sections of Rhamni belong to this order, which differs 
from the former in having stamina inserted between and not 
before the petals, an ovarium not cohering with the calyx, 
and seeds (at least in the capsular fruits) arillated. It is nearly 
allied to Hippocraticee. 

STACKHOUSE. Stackhousia, and an unpublished genus dif- 
fering chiefly in fruit, form a small order, which may be distin- 
guished from Ce/astrine by their monophyllous and ventricose 
calyx, petals inserted near the top of the calyx, fruit 3-5-coc- 
cous, and the cocci not valvular. 

EurHORBIACER :—an extensive order in Zerra Australis, 
about 100 species having been seen there, and most of them 
within the Tropic. Mr. Brown remarks that the structure of 
the different parts of the flower in Euphorbia does not give a 
correct idea of the same parts in other genera of the order; 
and probably no botanist, except Jussieu, has understood them 
truly. No doubt is now left that what Linné called calyx and 
corolla in Euphorbia is an involucrum, containing male monan- 
drous flowers round a single female, and without any perian- 
thium; the portion below the joint being the foot-stalk, and 
that which is above it being the true filament. This state- 
ment is confirmed by an unpublished genus of Terra Australis, 
very similar to Euphorbia, but which has an obvious perianthium 
at the joint, regularly divided into lobes. 

UMBELLIFERZ. ‘This order is chiefly, European: never- 
theless, in Terra Australis, it consists of nearly 50 species. 
Of these, Hricalia differs from all the others in having a 
single ovulum in the unimpregnated seed-vessel ; and a second 
genus, which the author calls Leucolena, is singular for the 
apparent differences of inflorescence among its species, one 
having a compound, many-flowered umbel, which in another 
is reduced to a single flower. 

ComposiT#&. About 300 species of this vast natural class 
are at present known in Terra Australis, chiefly of the order 
Corymbifere, not more than 10 species being referable to Cicho- 
vacee and Cinarocephale. All Composita, the learned author 
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observes, agree in two characters, which, taken together, 
assist in determining the limits of the class: the first 1s their 
valvular zestivation: the second he believes not to have been 
previously noticed, and it consists in the disposition of the 
nerves; which, though generally equal in number to the divi- 
sions of the corolla, instead of running up their: middle, at 
the top of the tube divide into two equal branches parallel 
to the margins of the adjacent lamine. ‘This disposition of 
the nerves confirms the affinity of Ambrosia and Xanthium 
to Composite, and that of Brunonia to Lobelea. 

Goopenoviz. ‘This order has been separated by 
Mr. Brown from Lobelee, which, to our astonishment, he 
leaves in Campanulacee, on account of the indusium of the 
stigma being entire, or two-lobed: but Jussieu and Richard 
do not accede to this separation, joining it to Lobelee. He still 
retains the order for three reasons: first, in Gooodenovia, the 
deeper fissure of the corolla is on its upper side, but in Lo- 
belee on its lower side, though by the twisting of the peduncle 
it is likewise commonly turned to the upper side. Secondly, 
in Goodenovie, the greater part of the tube is formed by the 
cohesion of five lacinie, and Cyphia is actually 5-petalous: 
but this character is proved to be of no importance whatever 
by Michauxia in Campanulacee. Indeed, in most of the Lobelee 
which we have dissected, the tube is evidently formed by the co- 
hesion of five lacinie; and, in a genus from South America, 
the cohesion is so imperfect as to leave open slits in the 
middle of the tube. ‘Thirdly, in Goodenovia, the stigma is 
hardly vsible when the anthers burst, and certainly not capable 
of receiving impregnation from the pollen of its own flower: 
but, as in many Lobelee the stigma‘is never evolved till long 
after the anthers of its own flower have shed their pollen, this 
character also fails. Moreover, a stronger argument than any 
yet mentioned for rejecting Goodenovie appears to us to be 
afforded by several species of Goodenia itself, especially grandi- 
flora ; in which the indusium, though entire at the base, is 
evidently fringed higher up, as in Lobelea. 

StryLipeEz.» An order consisting of Stylidium, Levenhookia, 
and Forstera, separated from Campanulacee on account of its 
reduced number of stamina, and their remarkable cohesion 
with the style, as well as the imbricated zstivation of the 
corolla. The French botanists, more especially Jussieu, Rich- 
ard, and Labillardiere, have been completely mistaken respect- 
ing the real stigma of this order; which is in the centre of the 
anthers, and very analogous to that of Lobelee. . 

Rusiacez. . This large class, rather than order, is not very 
numerous in Zerra Australis ; and the most remarkable genera 
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of it in that country are Opercularia and Pomax, which Jussieu 
is disposed to separate as an order,.on account of their single- 
seeded ovarium. 

ApocyNEs : —an order nearly related to Rubiacee and Gen- 
tlanee ; among the true genera of which A/yxia is the most 
singular, its albumen and embryo resembling those of Anno- 
nace. 

AscLEPIADEz. This well known order has been greatly 
illustrated by the author in a separate dissertation published in 
the Wernerian Transactions, and it differs from Apocinee solely 
in the structure of its genitalia: there are not many species 
of it in New Holland. 

EpacripEz. ‘The abundance of this order, on the con- 
trary, constitutes one of the peculiarities in the vegetation of 
Terra Australis; about 140 species having been observed, 
chiefly in the principal parallel. These, in Mr. Brown’s Pro- 
dromus, are judiciously divided into many genera. 

LapiaTz and VERBENACEA appear to the author to form 
two orders gradually passing into each other. Chloanthes, he 
observes, with the fruit of Verbenacea, has the habit of Labiate ; 
and in this last order Westringia and Prostanthera are genera 
particularly worthy of notice. 

Myororinz. ‘This small order, to which Bontia must be 
referred, is distinguished from Verbenacee by the presence of 
albumen in the ripe seed, and by the direction of the embryo. 

ProTeacez. More than 400 species of this order are at 
present known, and half of them are natives of Terra Australis, 
growing mostly in the principal parallel: but not one of these 

as been observed in any other part of the world, and even 
there no species is comimon to the east and west coasts. 

SANTALACER. One of the most essential characters of this 
order consists in its uni-locular ovarium, containing a determi- 
nate number of ovula, pendulous from the top of a central 
receptacle, LExocarpus and Anthobolus, added to this order by 
Mr. Brown, are singular in having germen superum. 

CasuaRINEZ :—a small order, almost peculiar to Terra 
Australis, only two species being found out of it. In the 
male flowers of all the species yet examined, is an envelope of 
four valves: but, as the two lateral valves cover the others in 
the unexpanded state, they are probably bractes. The spiral 
vessels in the fruit are very curious, and accurately described. 

ConiFERz. In the late essays of Mirbel and Schoubert, 
that part of the female fructification which -is described by 
Mr. Salisbury as a pericarpium, terminated by a stigma, is 
regarded by them as a peculiar organ which they call cupula, 
and they think that it is more analogous to an involucrum; 
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the real stigma they believe to be placed within this cupula ; 
and from an examination of Podocarpus, and of Agathis, (the 
Pinus Dammara of Lambert,) Mr. Brown is of opinion that 
impregnation really takes place in the manner which the 
describe. ‘That which Mr. Salisbury, therefore, in a 2 oe rea 
to the Linnean Society in June 1803, and which also Schkuhr in 
the third volume of his Handbuch published in the same year, 
took for stigma, being in Pinus not unlike the stigma of 
Corylus, and in Larix resembling a bird’s nest in miniature, 
will be more analagous to the fringed indusium of Lobelee. 

Orcuipes. The Australian species of this vast order 
amount already to 120 in number, but some of them are of 
very rare occurrence, and none of them very abundant. 

AsPHODELER. ‘The greater part of Jussieu’s Asphodelee and 
Asparagee are here joined together by the author; who owns 
that he has probably attached too much importance to the black 
crust of the seed in combining genera so very dissimilar as 
Anthericum, Xanthorrhea, and Astelia. Hypoxis and Curculigo 
he now separates into an order. 

Parma. Only six species have been seen in New Holland. 

Juncez. ‘We are now in possession of so many links con- 
necting the regular Monocotyledonous flowers, the author tells 
us, that, in attempting to define several of them, he has been 
obliged to have recourse to differences of secondary importance : 
but we think it is of little consequence what the character is, if it 
prove constant, and connect plants which follow each other in a 
natural series. On this head, the Linnean canon respecting ge- 
nera is equally applicable to orders; characterem fluere e ordine, 
non ordinem e charactere. Philydrum, placed here at present, is 
probably sui ordinis, and will in our opinion come nearer to 
Commelinee. 

REsTIACEZ:—an order almost confined to the Cape of 
Good Hope and Terra Australis. It differs from Juncee in 
having a lenticular embryo placed at the extremity of the seed 
opposite to the umbilicus. 

Cyperacez. More than 200 species of this order have 
been found in Terra Australis: they are very nearly related to 
Restiacee: but the Perianthium is frequently wanting, or 
merely setaceous. 

GraminEx. This order is as numerous as the last in Terra 
Australis, and is divided by Mr. Brown into two sections. Ist, 
Panicea, containing Ischemum, Holcus, Andropogon, Anthistiria, 
Saccharum, Cenchrus, Isachne, Panicum, Paspalum, Reimaria, 
Anthenantia, Monachne, Lappago, and several other genera: its 
essential character consists in having a locusta of two flowers, 
the lower of which is always imperfect, being either male or 
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euter, and often reduced to a single valve: the maximum of 
this section is within the Tropics. 2dly, Poaceae, of which 
115 species have been seen in Terra Australis; their locusta 
consists of one, two, or many flowers; and in the biflorous 
genera the lower flower is always perfect, contrary to those of 
Panicee. In some of the multiflorous genera, however, the 
lower flower is even in this section imperfect. 

_ Finaces. . Willdenow has described nearly 1000 species of 
this order; and that small speck of earth, Norfolk Island, pro- 
duces as many as the island of Great Britain. The Australasian 
ferns, amounting to too in number of species, occur only, like 
all the others, where shade and moisture are found. For some 
important observations respecting Asplenium, we must refer 
our readers to the work itself. 

_ A list of plants, natives both of Europe and of Terra Aus- 
tralis, follows; among which are our English herbs Potentille 
Anserina, Aphanes Arvensis, Lythrum Salicaria, Hydrocotyle 
Vulgaris, Sonchus Oleraceus, Verbena Officinalis, Calystegia Se- 
pium, (Convolvulus of Curtis, but most unquestionably not a 
—Convolvulus,) Luzula Campestris, and Bryum Argenteum. ‘To 
have shaken hands with these old friends, after so long a voyage, 
would have delighted us as much as the formation of any new 
acquaintances. | 

- Very complete descriptions, and incomparable figures, 
(drawn by Mr. Ferdinand Bauer,) of the following plants, 
finish the work. 

_ Fuinpersia AUSTRALIS, so named in honour of the able 
and active commamder of the expedition, now, alas! no more. 
It is a tree of moderate size, belonging to the order of Cedrelea, 
and remarkable for its leaves, dotted with pellucid glands, as 
well as for the moveable dissepiments of its fruit. 

Evromatia Laurina:—a genus found in the thickets at 
Port Jackson, of the order Annonacea, but differing in the peri- 
gynous insertion of its stamina, as well as in itsoperculum. The 
most singular character of this genus, however, consists in its 
barren, petal-like stamina;, which, cut off all communication 
between the antherz and stigmata, and which communication 
appears to -be restored by insects eating away these barren, 
petal-like stamina. It is not easy to conceive, Mr. Brown 
adds, any other mode of exposing the stigmata to the influence 
of the anthere. 

. Euprsmia TeTrRacona:—a genus found in flower and 
fruit near Lucky Bay, January 1802, the midsummer of that 
place. It differs from Eucalyptus only in having a distinctly 

toothed calyx, striated operculum, and filaments in bundles. 
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CepHALotus Fotiicutaris. We regard this as the 
brightest botanical gem of the voyage, and rejoice to add that 
it was probably first discovered by Mr. Robert Brown; who 
found it only just beginning to flower about the end of De- 
cember 1801, a few days before the ship left Princess Royal 
Harbour in King George’s Sound, near the shores of which 
it grows in marshy ground. It has been referred to Rosacee 
by Labillardiere, who never mentions this most curious plant 
in the history of his voyage; we therefore suppose that the 
figure which he has published has been made from a dried 
spécimen collected by M. Leschenault. We doubt its affinity 
to Rosacee ; a point which cannot be settled without its fruit, 
which has not yet been collected. This plant, besides its natural 
leaves, has several petioles intermixed, terminating in pitcher- 
shaped reservoirs, somewhat like those of Nepenthes, which 
were generally half filled with a watery fluid; and a great 
number of ants were often found drowned init. ‘This fluid, 
which had a slightly sweet taste, Mr. Brown thinks may pos- 
sibly be a secretion of the pitcher itself, but more probably 
consists of rain-water received and preserved in it; the lid 
of the pitcher being found either accurately closing its mouth, 
or having an erect position, so as to leave the mouth quite 
open. ‘The name of Cephalotus is very insignificant for so 
strange a plant, being derived from a character in its anthers 
which is common to thousands of other anthers: that of Myr- 
miphylax would have been more appropriate. 

AnT1aris MacropHYLLA: —a small tree or shrub, found 
in barren stony places on the shores of the Company’s Isles, 
adjacent to Arnhem’s Land, bearing both flowers and ripe 
fruit in February 1803. It belongs to Urticee, and is a con- 
gener of the famous Upas poison-tree of Java, about which so 
many falsehoods have been told, but which has been so satis- 
factorily described and figured by M. Leschenault in the 16th 
volume of the Annales du Muséum, p. 478. f. 22. 

FRANKLANDIA FucIFOLIA:—a genus in the natural order 
of Proteacee, found in flower and fruit near King George’s 
Sound, in December 1801, and so named after Sir Thomas 
Frankland, Bart. 

SYNAPHEA DiLatTaTa :—another genus of the same order, 
and collected at the same place and time with the last: it is 
remarkable for the cohesion of the barren filament with the 
stigma, and for the structure and connection of the anthers. 

DasyPpoGon BRoMELIIFOLIUS: —observed in fruit and 
flower near King George’s Sound, in December 1801, and 
referred by the author to the order of Juncea. 
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Carecrasia Cranes :—a much more beautiful plant than 
the last, and of the same order and country, where it orna- 
ments the barren hills near the shore with its violet-coloured 
blossoms. 

CorysaNTHES FiMBRIATA:—a curious Orchideous genus, 
found under rocks in shady places, near Port Jackson. 

AzoLia PinnaTA:—a cryptogamous genus of the order 
Masciliacee, common in the ponds near Port Jackson, and 
which can be understood only by the magnified figure 


accompanying the description. 
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Art. VII. Tragedies, by William Sotheby, Esq. The Death of 
* Darnley. Ivan. Zamorin and Zama. The Confession. Orestes. 
8vo. pp. 361. 128. Boards. Murray. 1814. 


ie does not require any very great critical sagacity to foresee 
that the time is far from distant, at which the natural re- 
action of human opinions in all matters of a fluctuating kind 
will evince itself in our literary taste. When we class such a 
taste among the things subject to ‘* chance and change,” we 
would be understood to mean that the love of variety, which 
is perhaps the essential spring of many minds, will often for a 
Season yive exclusive popularity to some preposterous deviation 
from the established principles of right and of wrong in com- 
position ; will even worship the sudden display of genius that 
is less strikingly disfigured by such deviations; and, during 
that season, will forget all that it once admired in chaster and 
more correct models. The three modern schools of the 
Romantic, the Gloomy, and the Familiar, in poetry, (which 
perhaps may be represented with sufficient accuracy for our | 
present purpose by the foregoing epithets,) are doubtless 
each headed by individuals of powerful abilities and of cul- | 
tivated minds. We have so often discussed their respective 
merits and defects, that we have no intention of again dwelling 
on the exhausted subject : but it is necessary for us, in order to 
complete our object in these introductory remarks, to observe 
that, as the compositions of each of these individuals are 
confessedly dimmed in their brightness and weakened in their 
strength by numerous blemishes and deficiencies, it is too 
much to expect from human popularity of any kind that theirs 
will last, at its height, much longer; and, indeed, we are 
greatly deceived if the seeds of that diminution which it carries 
within itself do not already begin to manifest their unseemly 

roduce. When matters have proceeded in this their natural 


order for a little longer period, may we not venture to predict 
that 
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that the re-action just mentioned will cause a tevived fond- 
ness for our formerly established classical models ; and that pro- 
portionate (or, perhaps, in the excess of the vibrations con. 
stantly performing by the pendulum of Taste, disproportionate) 
amends will be made for their temporary degradation or 
neglect ? 

Should this not very hazardous prediction be fulfilled, few 
of our writers in any of the departments of the belles lettres 
will profit more from its accomplishment than the nervous, 
elegant, and highly poetical translator of the Georgics, and of 
the wandering but enchanting tale of Oberon. ‘That the re- 
putation of Mr.Sotheby has not only suffered from the over- 
whelming popularity of less classical writers, but has also been 
deteriorated by his own less successful original attempts, is 
unfortunately too true: but we attribute this effect in the one 
case to the unlucky choice of a sacred subject; and in the 
other to the unworthy selection of a humbler model than he 
had been accustomed to propose to himself for imitation or for 
rivalry. Much, however, of the present volume we consider 
as calculated to replace him on the eminence to which he was 
intitled at his first appearance; and, while the unreasonabl« 
complaint of a dearth in dramatic genius continues, we thin 
that any defender of our native talents would be justified A 
referring to several of these plays as not only affording hijh 
and rational entertainment in the closet, but as susceptibe, 
with very slight alterations, of successful adaptation to the 
stage. 

The Death of Darnley’ is a fine spirited poem ; less fitted, 
perhaps, for representation than perusal, but doing ample 
pain to the characters of the story. Mary is depicted, as 

er ample and satisfactory vindication has at length represented 
her, royal and dignified in mind, though she was persecuted and 
degraded in estate ; the commanding object of love and admi- 
ration, as well as the endearing claimant on every manly and 
noble sensation of pity and of honour. Darnley is but a 
sketch, yet true to history and to life. Bothwell also is too 
slightly delineated for a perfect picture; and, in a word, muck 
of this play, as well as of the others in general, rather bears th 
appearance of the powerful study of a master than of tl 
finished piece for which that study was originally intend: 
To Rizzio is given a prominence for which we are not av 
that the poet can plead any real authority : but it adds to 
effect of the piece to throw this generosity and even gre2 
about his character, and it is well imagined. 

The play of ‘ Ivan’ is extremely interesting. It has, 
as have all its companions, in occasional passages; fav . That 
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CarecrasiaA Cranea:—a much more beautiful plant than 
the last, and of the same order and country, where it orna- 
ments the barren hills near the shore with its violet-coloured 
blossoms. 

CorysaNTHES FimBriaTA:—a curious Orchideous genus, 
found under rocks in shady places, near Port Jackson. 

Azo.ia PinNaTA:—a cryptogamous genus of the order 
Masciliacee, common in the ponds near Port Jackson, and 
which can be understood only by the magnified figure 


accompanying the description. 
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I" does not require any very great critical sagacity ‘to foresee 
that the time is far from distant, at which the natural re- 
action of human opinions in all matters of a fluctuating kind 
will evince itseli in our literary taste. When we class such a 
taste among the things subject to ‘ chance and change,” we 
would be understood to mean that the love of variety, which 
is perhaps the essential spring of many minds, will often for a 
season yive exclusive popularity to some preposterous deviation 
from the established principles of right and of wrong in com- 
position ; will even worship the sudden display of genius that 
is less strikingly disfigured by such deviations; and, during 
that season, will forget all that it once admired in chaster and 
more correct models. The three modern schools of the 
Romantic, the Gloomy, and the Familiar, in poetry, (which 
perhaps may be represented with sufficient accuracy for our 
present purpose by the foregoing epithets,) are doubtless 
each headed by individuals of powerful abilities and of cul- 
tivated minds. We have so often discussed their respective 
merits and defects, that we have no intention of again dwelling 
on the exhausted subject: but it is necessary for us, in order to 
complete our object in these introductory remarks, to observe 
that, as the compositions of each of these individuals are 
confessedly dimmed in their brightness and weakened in their 
strength by numerous blemishes and deficiencies, it is too 
much to expect from human popularity of any kind that theirs 
will last, at its height, much longer; and, indeed, we are 
greatly deceived if the seeds of that diminution which it carries 
within itself do not already begin to manifest their unseemly 
produce. When matters have proceeded in this their natural 
order for a little longer period, may we not venture to predict 
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that the re-action just mentioned will cause a tevived fond- 
ness for our formerly established classical models ; and that pro- 
portionate (or, perhaps, in the excess of the vibrations con. 
stantly performing by the pendulum of Taste, disproportionate) 
amends will be made for their temporary degradation or 
neglect ? 

Should this not very hazardous prediction be fulfilled, few 
of our writers in any of the departments of the belles lettres 
will profit more from its accomplishment than the nervous, 
elegant, and highly poetical translator of the Georgics, and of 
the wandering but enchanting tale of Oberon. ‘That the re- 
putation of Mr.Sotheby has not only suffered from the over- 
whelming popularity of less classical writers, but has also been 
deteriorated by his own less successful original attempts, is 
unfortunately too true: but we attribute this effect in the one 
case to the unlucky choice of a sacred subject; and in the 
other to the unworthy selection of a humbler model than he 
had been accustomed to propose to himself for imitation or for 
rivalry. Much, however, of the present volume we consider 
as calculated to replace him on the eminence to which he was 
intitled at his first appearance; and, while the unreasonable 
complaint of a dearth in dramatic genius continues, we think 
that any defender of our native talents would be justified n 
referring to several of these plays as not only affording high 
and rational entertainment in the closet, but as susceptible, 
with very slight alterations, of successful adaptation to the 
Stage. 

The Death of Darnley’ is a fine spirited poem ; less fitted, 
perhaps, for representation than perusal, but doing ample 
eg to the characters of the story. Mary is depicted, as 

er ample and satisfactory vindication has at length represented 
her, royal and dignified in mind, though she was persecuted and 
degraded in estate ; the commanding object of love and admi- 
ration, as well as the endearing claimant on every manly and 
noble sensation of pity and of honour. Darnley is but a 
sketch, yet true to history and to life. Bothwell also is too 
slightly delineated for a perfect picture; and, in a word, much 
of this play, as well as of the others in general, rather bears the 
appearance of the powerful study of a master than of the 
finished piece for which that study was originally intended. 
To Rizzio is given a prominence for which we are not aware 
that the poet can plead any real authority: but it adds to the 
effect of the piece to throw this generosity and even greatness 
about his character, and it is well imagined. 

The play of ‘ Ivan’ is extremely interesting. It has faults, 


as have all its companions, in occasional passages; faults even 
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of taste, which. are the rarest sins of the present writer, and 
some of fable.and character: but they are not obvious, nor of 
sufficient consequence to provoke that lengthened discussion 
which could alone make them generally understood. We 
should rejoice to be able to extract the scene between the 
deposed and injured Ivan (the rightful Emperor of Russia) 
and the usurper Elizabeth: it is in the genuine strain of 
antient English poetry; and Rowe or Otway might have 
owned it with satisfaction: but we reserve our limits for some- 
thing which we like still better ; although we are by no means 
certain that our preference would universally be sanctioned as 
judicious. 

‘ Zamorin and Zama,’ in which we are again introduced to 
Pizarroand his abandoned associates, has several animated scenes, 
and abounds in‘detached passages of energy and beauty : yet, on 
the whole, we are not so well pleased with it as with several 
of the others ;. and indeed, with the exception of Orestes, we 
prefer any of the rest.to this Peruvian drama. As to Orestes, 
we could wish that it were away from the collection. In the 
first place, we are tired with the subject, which was never, we 
tonceive, successfully treated, except by the original occupier of 
the fable; and, secondly, we think, there is rather a lavish 
exhibition of the wonderful in the six exclamations of ‘“ Ven- 
geance” (three each time) from the tomb of Agamemnon. 

We hasfen to our favourite portion of the volume; and 
we envy not the head that can coldly criticize, or the heart 
that refuses to feel, the deeply pathetic scenes_of ‘The Con- 
fession.’ We are indeed-so well assured that all readers of 
real taste will delight in this affecting play, that we shall not 
lessen their curiosity, and consequently their pleasure, by any 
abstract of its story: but, merely telling them that the prin- 
cipal characters in the subjoined extracts are a husband and a 
wife, re-united in the most dangerous circumstances after a 
long separation, and a poor but lovely and afflicted girl, whose 
wrongs are nobly soothed by her who suffered most acutely 


from them, we shall proceed to excite their interest in the 
tragic story : 


‘ Agnes. In what hast thou offended ? 

* Alfonso. [to himself. ] I must speak. 
The threaten’d torments of the world to come, 
Where sinners meet their doom, are center’d here. 

¢ Agnes. In what hast thou offended ? 

© Alf. I have left 
The path where Virtue led me: I have strown 
In the smooth vale of innocence and peace, 
Rank baleful seed: and I have pluck’d its fruit 
That leaves a scar and blister on the soul, 


When 
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When all of earth sinks to its native dust. 
You know me now. Away— 


© Agnes. I know none such. 

‘ Alf. But you do know my voice. 

© Agnes. Lift up thy cowl : 
Thy features may instruct me. 

© Alf. Ask not that. 
You'll turn away in horror. 

© Agnes. If thy guilt 


Aught touches me, this act of rescu’d life 
Obliterates all trace of past offence. 
Lift up thy cowl. [He lifts it up reluctantly. 
Oh Heav’ns ! — I know thee not. 

Nay — go not hence. 

‘ Alf. I would not shock thy soul — 
[To himself.] I will not see her more. But—oh—bher pardon ! 
I am (but do not gaze on me) I was, 


In happier years, when Virtue led my steps, 
Thy husband — 


‘ Agnes. [She recollects him, and sereams.] Thou—my husband! 
Julian! Julian! 
And yet—I know thee not. Thou shalt not leave me. 
My arms shall hold thee. ‘Thou art more than pardon’d, 
Husband! 
‘ Alf. Oh sound once grateful to my soul. 
But do not stain thy unpolluted lip. 
Look, look not so. 


© Agnes. I cannot view on earth 
One so belov’d. 
‘ Alf. Not with that eye of kindness. 


I cannot look on thee: oh, if thine eye 
Flash’d vengeful light’ning, I’d not turn away. 
Thou shalt not hold me more. 
‘ Agnes. Am I so hateful? 
‘ Alf. Next Heav’n, I honour thee, but ne’er shall saints 
Stoop to a fiend’s embrace. Why should’st thou weep? 
I cannot shed a tear. 
‘ Agnes. [embracing him. ] Weep in these arms ; 
And as I clasp thee to my heart, recall 
Past years of bliss, and pray’rs once heard in Heav’n, 
That in each other’s arms, blessing and blest, 


-Our life at once might close, and one the tomb 


Rais’d over us, join’d in death. Husband! sore woe 
Has chas’d away the vision of delight, 

That o’er the innocence of untried youth 

Diffus’d th’ enchanted day-dream: it hath pleas’d 
The Searcher of the heart, by misery’s test, 

To prove my soul, and, here, ’mid lonely wilds 
Where none but Heav’n can witness, 1 invoke 

His ministering host, again to grave the vow 


That 
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That links my lot to thine. Come, on this bosom 


Rest, and find peace once more. 
é 


If. 
Tis Focus’ heritage. 


Peace! never, never. 


© Agnes. It shall be thine. 

‘ Alf. The past — the past. : 

© Agnes. Oh be it with these tears 
Eternally forgotten ! 

‘ Alf. I have born 


Unmov’d the shock of horror, but thy kindness 
Unmans me. 
Agnes, I gp, not to have known once more, 
The blessing of such tears. [He weeps. 
‘ Agnes. Oh thou hast toad 
In bitterness of spirit to the storm, 
That smote thee, sweeping by on icy wings, 
And none has listen’d to thy woe, no voice 
Spake consolation. Where, alas! was Agnes? 
Ah! haply whilst thou call’d’st in anguish on me, 
I, far away, unconscious of thy woe, 
Pour’d unavailing sorrow on the tomb, 
That clos’d not o’er thy sufferings. Now behold me 
_ "Thus at thy side, more blest to stand the storm, 
And sooth thy misery, than in thoughtless years, 
When the gay partner of vain joy alone 
I glitter’d in thy sunshine. 
‘ Alf. Heav’n reward thee ! 
¢ Agnes. Heav’n hath rewarded me: once more we meet. 
Oh give me all thy grief, and I will steal 
Each pang away, and lull thee to repose. 
These arms, amid the wilderness, shall stretch 
Soft shelter o’er thee, here thy brow be pillow’d: 
And ever as thou wak’st, the eye of Agnes 
Shall gladden thine: till in the gradual peace 
That gains upon thee, I shall taste, once more, 
All bliss that earth can give. 
‘ Alf. [falling on her neck.] Thus let me thank thee— 


No—no. [Starts back in horror.| Guilt, guilt is on me. 


‘ Agnes. None o’er earth 
Pass without stain. 
‘ Alf. No common guilt is mine. 


‘ Agnes. Bow not beneath despair! I woo thee not 
To luxury, and light pleasures, and the dream 
Of joy departed. No. But, hand in hand, 
Now let us, in affliction doubly dear, 
Right onward journeying thro’ the vale of woe, 
Soothe and support each other. Once again 
Here have we met, and never, never more, 
If virtue yet have force to sway the heart, 
Shall earthly pow’r divide us, 


. Alf. 
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« Alf. Oh thou knowest not — 
I cannot tell it thee. 
© Agnes. I know it all. 


Oh thou art deeply wounded: drops of blood 

Stream on the snows Come —let thy wife support thee — 
Lean omme, Julian. Let us to the convent. 

Oh no — not there— not there. 


‘ Alf. Support me not. 
There was a time — let me depart, I pray thee, 
While reason yct is mine. [more and more confused. | 


Tis not this wound. 
?Tis in my head — my heart —the fiend that tends 
On evil deeds, is busy with my soul. 
Angel of light ! (thou art not of this earth) 
Who, from the mansions of the blest, descend’st 
On gracious errand to repentant sinners, 
Canst thou not quell this demon? drive him hence! 
I cannot long sustain this terrible coil ? 
¢ Agnes. Father of mercy! calm his troubled spirit ! 
‘ Alf. [ yang Woman! thou know’st me not. I know thee 
well — 
Thou art Novara’s daughter.’ 


The ensuing short extract, from a scene between two of the 
minor characters in the piece, will sufficiently prepare the 
reader for the highly fanciful and touching passage which we 
shall then introduce. One of the monks is describing to the 
other the state of Ellen, (the third principal personage of the 
drama, to whom we have alluded above,) and thus continues 
his speech : 


¢ *Tis no delirium, where the fever’s rage 
Boils in the blood, and on the throbbing brain, 
Shapes images and scenes of spectred horror : 
”Tis the mild error of the sense confus’d, 
That plays on cheated fancy: for she seems, 
All memory of later woe effac’d, 
Blissful as once ere bleak adversity 
Had ruffled youth’s smooth current. 


‘ Provost. Such things pass 
Man’s narrow ken: Heav’n wills it. 

‘ — Round her couch 
She fashions those, who sadly minister, 


‘To the gay partners of her innocent sports, 

Poor peasant girls, who cull in spring fresh flow’rs 
To wreath their brow, and mix the mirthful dance : 
And oft she calls Tortona’s dame, who prays 

In silence o’er her, her own happy mother, ‘ 
List’ning with fond attention to the tune 

That late she taught her. Me, my mournfal duties 
Have long familiar made with death-bed woe : 


And 
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And I have look’d on sinners when despair 
Scowl’d, as their eye glar’d fixedly upon me: | 
But never have I witness’d such a scene ; 
It quite o’ercomes me: life and death in one 
So strangely link’d, and all that’s sweet and sad. 
Yet—haply as we commune, holy father, 
All may be chang’d, and horrid images 
Usurp the mastery. 
‘ Pro. Let us haste: our pray’rs 
May chase the fiend that haunts the bed of death. [Exeunt.’ 


The scene, of which we are now about to select the prin- 
cipal portion, appears to us fairly deserving of being reckoned 
among the most beautiful and tender examples of English 
poetry ; and it is strange indeed to consider the exclusive spirit 


of that literary taste, which can pass regardless by such power- 
ful claims on its pleased attention : 


‘ Scene the Second, an Apartment in the Convent. 


¢ Acnes, ELLEN on a Couch, attendant Monks, €c. 


¢ Agnes. Tush! rouse her not, 
‘ Ellen. (in a delirium.] So — enter in, I pray you, 
Strangers and all; it is but once a year 
We thus make holiday. Not so— not so— 
You trip it awkardly, and mar the measure. 
The pipe’s not out of tune, your step lacks ear. 
Oh — I have scarcely breath at once to dance 


And teach the motion. [Ellen sinks exhausted. 


¢ Provost and ConFESSOR enter. 


¢ Pro. [to Agnes.] Is all quiet with her ? 
¢ Agnes. No — but exhausted with the play of fancy, 
She peaceful sleeps. 
¢ Pro. [considering her.] Quite breathless, or I err. 
¢ Agnes. She but reposes: pray you, rouse her not. 
I dread what may ensue: a shock too sudden 
In painful horrors may unlodge her spirit. 
I have been us’d to these fantastic moods, 
Long have I watch’d her, and by tender cares 
Had smooth’d her passage to eternity : 
But this sad day hath all undone. Oh peace ! 
Her eyes unclose, and bright their eager glare. 
¢ Ellen. Hark! ’twas the shepherd's ipe ! 
Away! away! haste—to the green hills fly. 
I will no longer, while the dog-star flames, 
Doze in your sultry plains. The flat air lies 
Here, here, like lead upon me: it weighs down 
‘The soul’s free wing. Haste, to the green hills, fly. 
How daintily the cool breeze fans my brow, 
Tangling my locks in many a mazy twine } 


Climb 
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Climb o’er yon mountain’s peak, that props up Heav’n : 
Mind not that mass of snow: so — heave it off 

‘ Agnes. Compose thyself: here, on my bosom rest. 

‘ Ellen. Speak low — speak very low — only in whispers — 
You know not what it is. Stranger! that mass 
Which rock-like beetles o’er you, is loose snow. 
The mule-bell must not tinkle while it passes : 
Its very echo bursts it. 

Hail, once more, 

My native land ; hail sweetest interchange 
of all that chiefly gladdens eye and ear, 
Bright lakes, the pine-clad mount, and hill and dale ! 
Hark! ’twas the Alpine lark that upward trill’d : 
Angels may hear it now: ’tis mute to earth : 
And oh that sound, most sweet at distance heard, 
The hidden waterfall, that in still moon-light 
Makes pleasant music to light-tripping elves. 
Thou peaceful hut ! thou vine, that I have taught 
To clasp the rock : and thou my summer bow’r, 
Where underneath the green bough’s canopy 
I sat, nor wish’d for the eagle’s stretch of wing, 
That swept the upper world: oh never more 
Will I away. On you my eye first glanc’d, 
On you my dying look shall close in peace : 
And there the sod shall rise that hides poor Ellen. 
Pray for me —oh, I die. 

* Agnes. A cold dew stands 
On her pale brow. I ne’er saw this before. 

‘ Pro. ’Tis the fore-runner of approaching death. 


¢ SACRISTAN enters. 


© Sac. [to Agnes.] Lady! Alfonso now at life’s last close,. 
Thus speaks thro’ me, that he doth feel assur’d 
Of Heav’nly mercy, if the death-bed blessing 
Of Ellen rest upon him, Canst thou ask it ? 
Ellen will not deny thee. 
‘ Pro. [bending over Ellen.) *Tis, I fear, 
In vain— I trace —alas! no sign of life. 
‘ Agnes. [kneels.] Oh Heav’n! in mercy yet awhile keep back 
The stroke of death, and to herself restore her: 
That one last word may breathe o’er dying Julian, 
Peace and forgiveness. 
‘ Pro. Heav’n has heard thy voice : 
The recompence of virtue shall not fail, 
While God is judge above. Her pulse faint flutters. 
Hark ! that low sigh. 
¢ Ellen. [recovering.] I pray you, call me not 
From Heav’n’s eternal rest! where have I been ? 
Most lov’d, most honour’d lady ! art thou near me ? 
Then I shall die in peace. But— where — where am I? 
‘ Agnes. Beneath the convent roof with holy men. 


© Ellen, 
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* Ellen. (gazing around her.] Thanks, holy father; 


peasant’s child 

Can give no more. For thee, thou Saint on earth ! 
I have a gift: it is the pictur’d form 
Of him, who never for one base as I am, 
Should have left thee, whom only angels equal. 
Where is it ? 

‘ Agnes. You resign’d it, gentle Ellen, 
To rescue me from death. 3 


¢ Ellen. Then, take this kiss : 
And — give me thine. [They embrace. 

‘ Agnes. Ellen — I have a wish, 
A pray’r to thee. 

‘ Ellen. Oh may my spirit pass 
In granting it ! 

¢ Agnes. | We soon shall part for ever. 

¢ Ellen. Not so. We meet in Heav’n. 

© Agnes. But —there is one — 
Poor Julian. 

¢ Ellen. What of him? 

© Agnes. Will he be there ? 


How shall he stand at the appointed day 
Before the judgment-seat, if thy forgiveness 
Rest not upon him ? 

© Ellen. Oh that now he heard me. 
*T'were now no sin to gaze upon this face, 
And hear the voice that pardons him. 

¢ Agnes. And canst thou 
Endure the meeting ? will it not o’erpow’r thee ? 
He is beneath this roof. Will it not shock thee 
Once more to view him? not, as once, alas, 
In pride of manhood, but a contrite sinner 
Chastis’d by woe: and, such as now I view thee, 
Nigh unto death ? yet peace at last would sooth him, 
Blest by thy pardon. 

‘ Ellen. Heav’n has giv’n me strength. 
If he can look on Ellen, hither lead him. 
Say, Heav’n is merciful. I pray, delay not : 
My breath begins to fail, Be not long absent. 
Oh let me, on thy breast, in blessing Ses 
Breathe out my spirit ! 

© Agnes. Grant me strength ye saints ! 


































a poor 


[Agnes goes out. 


* Prior. [looking on Ellen.] Her head reclines again. 


has left her. 


Sure, life 


ALrFonso led in by AGNEs, and supported by the Monks. 


‘ Alf. I pray you, mock me not. Is she not dead? 
Lift me, and let me gaze upon her face. 


[ After long gazing on her. 


How calm ! e’en so as when I first beheld thee. 
It speaks a soul that past in peace with all ; 


And 
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And if thy placid lip has utterance lost, 
That look is like a blessing.’ 


We have now gone through this dramatic volume; and we 
cannot help expressing our astonishment that none of these 
plays have been presented or performed at the theatres. Very 
slight changes indeed would render the greater number of them 
(according to any judgment which we can form) highly worthy 
of representation, and calculated to call out the strength of 
much stronger histrionic bodies than we possess at present. 
We are inclined to think that a great and popular delusion pre- 
vails on this subject ; and that the real cause of dramatic talent 
being considered as at a low ebb among our literary men is the 
want of a proper company of actors to conceive and to give 
effect to the ideas of the poet. If we except one or two — 
respected individuals at each house, to whom is the drama- 
tist to look for the support of his characters? What stimulus 
has he to put out his strength on the delineation of the groupe 
that not only ought to give effect to the principal figure, but to 
be in itself varied and vigorous ? We could dwell on this point, 
interesting to every lover of the fine arts, —and especially of 
that noblest branch of them, Dramatic Poetry, — with much 
delight and earnestness: but we have other claims on us at 
this moment, and we must hope to return to it hereafter. 

It remains for us to take notice of some minor errors in these 
tragedies: but they will be briefly dispatched. When, in 
‘ The Confession,’ immediately before the first scene which we 
have quoted, Alfonso says to Agnes, 


‘ But — but forgive me !” 


the plagiarism from Jane Shore is somewhat painfully minute ; 
and when, in the ¢ Orestes,’ Clytemnestra thus addresses 
fEgisthus, who is about to return to the banquet in annual 
celebration of their nuptials, 


‘ Go, and if thou feast, 
Avoid excess,’ 


we consider it as a manifest ‘* nod” of the poet, and sa 
nothing more about it. The concluding incident, in which 
Clytemnestra is made to run on the dagger of Orestes, and thus 
at one stroke to destroy the character of them both, is indeed 
a serious mistake. So too, again in ‘ The Confession,’ where 
the Provost asks the Confessor in sufficiently formal language, 





¢ What Ellen’s state ?” 


and the latter answers, (just before the good passage which we 
have cited,) 


‘I cannot 
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‘I cannot call it frenzy, 
And yet she is not in her perfect mind,’ 
sO prosaic a line must, we think, wonder to find itself in such 
different company. : 

Some other defects of this description we leave unnoticed : 
but we cannot quit the volume without earnestly exhorting 
the author to turn his whole mind to the drama; and, by some 
well-concerted, patient, and vigorous effort, to redeem the 
character of contemporary English literature from the accu- 
sation of this one, and only this one, deficiency to which it is 


now exposed. Hod 





Art. VIII. Gymnasium; Sive Symbola Critica. By the Rev. 
» AlexanderCrombie, LL.D. 2 Volumes. $vo. 11.18. Boards. 


Johnson and Co. 


E have rarely seen a more useful work for the Latin 
student than the Gymnasium of Dr. Crombie. It is not 
only abundant in learned and acute distinctions between 
phrases apparently similar, and words inaccurately considered 
as synonymous, but it illustrates a great variety of idiomatical 
usages in the Latin language by well chosen examples from 
the classics, and by exercises translated from the historians 
and other authors of antient Rome; which, by being rendered 
back into Latin, must impart the most extensive information 
to the scholar in his gradual progress through the work. In 
so wide a compass of metaphysical discussion, and on many 
points which are of the nicest kind in the philosophy of 
mar, doubtless various degrees of merit are displayed 
in the present observations: but throughout they contain much 
to be learnt by the younger student, and much also to refresh 
the memory or to improve the knowlege of the most ex- 
perienced. A few extracts will amply testify the justice of 
that respectable character which we -have here assigned to 
the publication before us. Among the preliminary chapters, 
which serve as an useful introduction to the ‘ Observations’ 
and * Exercises;’ perhaps the most. ingenious is that which 
relates to translation ; and, as we have remarked that the more 
advanced scholar may derive benefit from the perusal of these 
volumes as well as the mere learner, we shall endeavour, in 
our citations, to combine the advantage of both, which 
evidently has been the object of the author. 
After having adduced many instances of equivalent terms 
in the English and Latin languages, and many of those’ that 
differ in a slight degree, even down to unlikeness and diversity, 


the critic continues : 
‘ From 
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« From the preceding observations, it must be sufficiently manifest, 
that, as the combinations of ideas are as various as the moral and 
physical circumstances in which we are ge and as this diversi 

ich we speak, giving bi 

to terms in one country to which there are none in any 
correspondent or none precisely equivalent in another, all translation 
must be in some measure imperfect, and in certain cases impracticable. 
Hence may appear the difficulty of the translator, whose duty it is 
te exhibit a correct and faithful transcript of his author. When 
the language which he employs fails in furnishing him with equiva- 
lent expressions, the selection of such terms, as are nearest to the 
sense and spirit of the original, requires no common share of critical 
sagacity. 

‘ In connection with the principles, which we have endeavoured to 
explain, it may be further observed, that not only do languages 
differ, one from another, in regard to individual terms, but that there 
is also a diversity in their general character, each exhibiting the 
national habits and iotellectual condition of the people, by whom it 
is spoken. 

¢ Words are signs of thought; they are the exponents of our 
feelings, our perceptions, our ideas. They take their character, 
therefore, from the minds, whose seutiments they indicate. All 
those terms, which we employ, to denote the characters of style, 


‘strictly belong to thinking and its modes. Whatever affects the 


mind, or its intellectual habits, has a correspondent influence over 
our modes of expression. - Our feelings, our sentiments, our associ- 
ations, and habits of thought are, in a great degree, governed by 
conversation, by reading, and by the prevailing cast of mind in the 
people among whom we live. Hence chiefly arises national character. 


‘Similar habits of thought among a whole people lay the foundation 


of national style; and so necessary is the connection between them, 
that we may reason from our knowledge of the latter, to the 
character of the former, with moral certainty. There is no person 
conversant in the languages of the Greeks and Romans, if he possess 
a moderate share of penetration, who cannot read in the style of each 
the intellectual and moral habits of the two nations. Every country 
has a language suited to its wants, and conveniencies; it has also a 
singularity of style, originating in its peculiar temper and genius. 


‘One language is familiar, another is stately ; one breathes a spirit of 


submission, another assumes the tone of boldness and independence’; 


one abounds in expressions of compliment, another is remarkable for 


honest simplicity ; one is the language of war, another of love; one 
is harsh and rugged, another soft and harmonious. This. diversity 
of character, in different languages, creates a correspondent difficulty 


‘in transfusing a sentiment from one language into another, in its 


just and true character. Had Terence himself left behind him a 
translation of Aristophanes’s ‘* Plutus,” his version would have 
been deficient in the ease, the freedom, and the familiarity of the 
original. ‘The ‘stateliness of the Roman language, ill adapted to 
comic sentiment, could not possibly, in the hands of any master, have 
been made to bend, so as to assume the pliability, and easy freedom, 
Rev. May, 1815. F which 
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which characterise the style of the Grecian dramatist. And, thought 
the complimentary phraseologies, common among us, .and peculiarly 
characteristic of the French language, may be regarded as mere 
forms of civility, and certainly not to be literally understood, yet, 
considered as mere expressions of politeness and condescension, they 
are incapable of translation into the languages of antiquity. Nothing 
certainly can be less controvertible, than that the Greeks and 
Romans were utter strangers to that servility of spirit, which 
originally dictated these modish and complimentary phrases. 

‘ But, though an identity in laws, manners, and general habits of 
thinking, must produce a correspondent similarity in modes of ex- 

ression, and though these causes have a uniform and universal 
influence, yet they are partially counteracted by the particular cast 
of mind, and the peculiar circumstances, in which different individuals 
are placed. Hence arises that diversity of style, which we cannot 
fail to observe, in different authors of one and the same country. 
And as there are marked and predominant features, which distinguish 
the style of one country from that of another, so, on the contrary, 
we find, that similar peculiarities of genius, and mental constitution, 
exist in different individuals of different nations, and give birth to 
“a very perceptible similarity in their modes of expression. And 
when two congenial minds in different countries attempt the task 
of mutual translation, it is in such cases that the nearest approach — 
to a perfect delineation of the author may be expected, the sentiment, 
the spirit, and the manner of the original being preserved, as far as 
the languages can be made to harmonize. 

‘ To this principle, as is justly observed by an ingenious writer, 
may be ascribed the excellence of Rowe’s translation of Lucan, and 
several of Swift’s imitations of Horace*. But the prosecution of 
this subject would occupy more space than our limits will admit. | 
Suffice it to observe, that there is a national style, or mode of ex- 
pression, created by national habits of thought, which it is impossible 
to copy with perfect precision into the Ramee of a people of 
different moral and intellectual character. 

‘ Having offered these general observations on the nature and the 
difficulty of translation, that the reader may clearly perceive what 
is denied him, and what pote him to accomplish, I shall con- 
clude with suggesting a few plain and general rules, adapted to the 
capacity of the junior reader, and regarding rather the mechanism 
than the philosophy of translation.’ 


We have not within our command at present the work to 
which the author here refers, and are therefore unable to re- 
_consider the opinions of Dr. Burrowes concerning the character 
of Rowe’s Lucan, or of Swift’s imitations of Horace. Much, 
however, as on the whole we admire the noble and energetic 
‘version of the Pharsalia, and disposed as we are to allow the 
‘probability that a similarity of fone did exist in the minds of the 





“¢ * Dr. Burrowes, See Transactions of the R. I. Academy, vol. v.? 
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Roman and of his translator, still we carinot be blind to that 
“€ diluted dilution,” and “ amplified amplification,” which pervade 
so many passages of the English poet ; and, as to any resem- 
blance between the general character of Swift’s genius and that 
of Horace, there we must entirely differ with any authority. 
Doubtless, some of the imitations are very happily turned : 
but the peculiarity of the imitator’s own intellect and taste 
manifestly breathes through them all; and, if we were to seck 
for an archetype of that peculiarity among the classical writers 
of antient Greece or Rome, certainly it is not to Horace that we 
should refer, among the latter; while, among the former, we 
should rather have recourse to an imaginary mixture of what- 
ever was most biting and bitter in Hipponax and Archilochus, 
united with the grossest freedom and familiarity of Diogenes, 
than to any satirical individual. Besides these remarks on the 
foregoing citation, we are tempted to be a little severe in our 
notice of what is said concerning the servility of modern lan- 
guages. ‘I'he accusation is certainly overcharged in a great 
degree: but we have not here an opportunity of discussing the, 
question. 

- In the chapter that follows, we observe a singular mistake. . 
Among many Latin phrases adduced as precisely answering to 
others in English, we have the following : Mens solida, Horace,- 
the corresponding translation being, 4 solid judgment.” 
Now, the meaning of * Mente solidd,” in the’ celebrated third 
ode of the third book, is assuredly not that which Dr. Crombie 
has assigned to it. If the phrase be construed as applicable to 
any single act of resolution, it should be rendered ‘ firm or_ 
steady purpose ;’ if to the general character, ‘ determined ox un- 
shaken spirit. Such errors, we need not say, are infrequent 
in these pages: but some that are slighter assuredly occur; 
and one of them we shall have to point out at the close of a 
very useful passage, (useful, we mean, to the junior student,) 
which we shall next offer to our readers : 


‘ OBSERVATIONS. 
© Ater. Niger. 


© «& Ater,’ says Dusmenil, “ denotes a coal black colour.” —_ 
“Tam excoctam reddam atque atram, quam carbo est.” Ter. Ad. 
v. 3.63. Niger means simply “ Black.” “ Spectandum nigris 
oculis, nigroque capillo.”? Hor. Art. Poet.37- ‘The former implies 
the greatest degree of blackness, and is, therefore, as Hill observes, 
not found in a state of comparison, except in Plautus, in whom we 
find the comparative degree of this adjective. Niger admits com- 
parison, as it denotes all the various shades of black, and is, there- 
fore, capable of intension and remission. Niger being the generic 
Sal F 2 " $a. 
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term *, every thing coal black may be called Niger, but every thin 
black cannot be called 4ter. It isto be observed, also, that Ae 


generally 


_** Hill says, that ter is * the generic term, as it signifies the 
deepest black in nature.’? This is, truly, a singular error —an error, 
‘which every reader, conversant in the dialectic art, cannot. fail to 
detect. But as we have had frequent occasion to use the term generic, 
it may be of some service to the young reader, if we occupy a few 
minutes in attempting to explain and illustrate its meaning. 

© Language is composed of general terms. To create a distinct 
name for every individual object, would be a labour at once imprac- 
ticable and useless. Of these names, some are more, and others are 
less general; and that, which may be a generic name, in relation to 
one term, may be a special name, as contrasted with another. The 
term generic, therefore, as will presently appear, admits degrees, and 
ig, in its import, relative. But the highest generic name can never 
become a special one, nor the lowest special become a generic term. 

‘ In looking around us, we cannot fail to remark, that many of the 
objects we perceive resemble one another in their most obvious quali- 
ties and properties. Those, then, which have the same leading cha- 
racter, we refer to one class, and, instead of assigning a name to each 
individual, we assign a — name to the whole class. Thus, we give - 
the name Man to the whole human species; and this name is applicable 
not only to the species as a whole, but also to every individual of that 
species, Finding that man, and other living creatures, resemble one 
another in the common property of life, we ascend a step higher, ard 
reduce them all under one general class, to which we give the name 
of Animal; a name applicable at once to the whole, as also to every 
individual living creature. Animal, therefore, in relation to Man, is 
a generic term, and Man, in reference to it, is special. Finding 
that all things around us have the common property of existence, 
we ascend still higher, and include all under one common class, 
to which we give the still more general name of Being. In rela- 
tion to Being, Animal now becomes a special term, as Being is, 
in relation to it, a generic term...Here we are obliged to stop ; 
Being is, therefore, termed by Logicians, Genus summum, or Genus 
generalissimum, and cannot, therefore, become a special term. If 
we descend, and subdivide the lowest term, we proceed from Being 
to Animal ; from Animal to Man; from Man to European ; from 
European to Englishman ; from Englishman to Londoner ; and from 

a om to Edward, James, or John, as individuals. Each term, 
except the first, isa Genus, in regard to the term immediately suc- 
ceeding it, and a Species, in reference to the term preceding, till we 
at last arrive at Londoner, which is called Species infima, has no 
géneric character, but expresses a species of which the lowest terms, 
Edward, James, John, are individuals. 

- § Here it is worthy of the young reader’s attention, that while the 
genus includes more individuals ies the species, the name of the 
species implie@ more ideas than the name of the genus. Animal, for 


example, 
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generally conveys the idea of something gloomy and horrible, hence 
it is applied to the Furies, as “ Errinnyes atre.’? Ov. Unlucky days 
among the Romans were named Dies atri. Niger, on the contrary, 
is frequently applied to things beautiful and pleasant, and never con- 
dure the idea of “ frightful,”’ “ horrific,” or “ unpleasant to sight.” 


When the author ran this dangerous risk of a general ne 
tive proposition concerning the epithet Niger, had he in his mind 
the following line m the Orpheus and Eurydice ? 


“ Et caligantem nigta formidine lecum.” 


We have praised the selections of translated passages from 
the classics in these volumes. As the author’s professed object 
is to facilitate the attainment of a correct prose style, and as he 
seems fully aware how the disproportionate attention to Latin 
versification stands in the way of this object in many of our 
most popular places of education, he is necessarily led to con- 
fine himself to the historians, orators, and philosophical writers 
of Rome. Here he has certainly conveyed much excellent and 
manly knowlege to the youthful scholar*. We are indeed 
always vexed when we see such obvious opportunities, as the 
framers of exercise-books. for youth possess, either rt | 
thrown away or miserably perverted ; and, when we read such’ 
passages in those works (be they on any language) as the fol- 
lowing: ‘* tawny lions roar ;” © filthy swine wallow;” or, 


'46,.Oh what infamous treatment have I received at the hands 


of Mr. B.!” we are disposed to wish the lions and the swine 
and Mr. B. all in one situation. History, — whether civil or 
natural,— morals, ——- and many popular parts of the sciences, — 
might be judiciously inculcated in the shape of exercises to be 





example, comprebends more individuals than J/an, the former em- 
bracing all living creatures, whether rational or irrational ; the latter 
expressing the rational only. But the term Maz implies in it more 
ideas than Animal, the latter denoting that of life only ; the former, 
the idea of life, with those also of reason and speech ; that is, it denotes, 
in the language of logicians, the genus with the specific difference. 

‘ These observations, it is hoped, will sufficiently explain to the 
junior reader, the meaning of the term generic, and enable him tor 
perceive the error of the critic, who supposes er to be a generie 
word, because it expresses the greatest degree of black. A term is 
not generic because it expresses the greatest degree, but because it 
comprehends, and expresses, a number of species. Niger, therefore, 
iricluding every species of black, or black in geietal, is properly’ 
called the generic term; After, “ Coal black,” the special term.’ 

* We are at a loss, however, to conceive how the author could in- 
sert in such a collection the ridiculous and:inelegant story of “* Facun 
and Pool ;?? or why he should break off the Tale of Alexander and 
Clitus lke that'of the “ Bear and the Fiddle.’’ 
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rendered out of one language into another; the mechanism of 
languages would be thus attained together with the materials 
for thinking; and, if each exercise were introduced by some 
brief and clear delineation of the posture of the human mind, 
in that particular act which is expressed by the phrase to be 
illustrated in the exercise, surely a much more complete manual 
for the instruction of youth in the Greek, Latin, French, or 
Italian languages, might be compiled than has hitherto in any 
case been presented to the public. Dr. Crombie has done 
much towards supplying the deficiency in the Latin: but his 
work is not comprehensive enough in plan to meet our ideas 
above stated ; and at the same time it is already too detailed in 
execution (assuming the shape of a partial dictionary, rather 
than of an elementary exercise-book of the kind which we 
mean) to be made an early class-book at schools. Let us, how- 
ever, be thankful for the modern improvements in this way, 
which are avowedly very considerable. Let us also venture to 
hope that, when the late unfortunate mistakes have been re- 
paired, and the brief return of discord is followed by secure 
and long repose, let us (we say) venture to indulge the golden 
dream that, in every branch of human knowlege, fresh flowers 
and fresh fruits will appear ; and that the trunk of the tree, or 
human happiness, will continue to increase in strength and in 


solidity. Hod. 





Art. 1X. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on Petitions relating to the Corn-Laws of this Kingdom ; 
together with the Minutes of Evidence and an Appendix of Ac« 

‘counts. 8vo. pp. 309. 10s. 6d. Boards. Ridgway. 1814. 


Ant. X. First and Second Reports from the Committees of the 
House of Lords, appointed to inquire into the State of the Growth, 
Commerce, and Consumption of Grain, and all Laws relating 
thereto : to whom were referred the several Petitions presented to 
the House in the Session of 1813, 1814, respecting the Corn- Laws. 

_8vo. pp. 349. 10s. 6d. Boards. Ridgway. 1814. 


‘Ea principal ‘pamphlets published on this subject in the 
| early part of the last year were noticed in our Number for 
August; and in the following month an article was appropriated 
to an anonymous writer who had come forwards as one of the 
most resolute opponents of the Corn-Bill. In the former of 
thiese notices, we gave our readers a concise view of the argu- 
ments of each party; and in the latter we entered, as far as our 
Jimits permitted, into the general principles of the question. 
At that time, a considerable apprehension existed that the land- 
holders would attempt to carry the Corn-Bill at the formidable 
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limit of gos. or 95s. per quarter ; in other words, that foreign 
import would be prohibited until our home-currency should ap- 
proach a rate equivalent to a scarcity-price : but a medium has 
been taken; and parliament, if they have not fulfilled the 
hopes of the advocates for the unrestrained freedom of the 
trade, have at least affixed a lasting stigma to the proceedings 
of that committee of the House of Commons which, in the 
spring of 1813, recommended the exclusion of supplies from 
abroad until the average of our wheat should exceed the enor- 
mous price of 105 shillings per quarter ! 

Very many|publications on the Corn-Laws have appeared within 
these few months, and we have announced a variety of them in 
our late Numbers: but the Reports presented by the committees 
of both Houses of Parliament remain to be noticed, as contain- 
ing important facts;. and it must be-confessed that the evidence 
appended to each volume tends to support the propriety of the 
course followed by the legislature. No doubt, indeed, exists 
on the part of impartial persons, that in corn, as in every other 
article of trade, a state of freedom is beyond all comparison 
most advantageous, if circumstances admit of its adoption: but 
the unparalleled augmentation of our taxes during the last 
twenty years, and the consequent depreciation of money, have 
put it for the present out of the power of our farmers to with- 
stand the competition of foreigners. The unlimited admis- 


sion of supplies from abroad would create too sudden a fall of 


price, and would involve, as it appears from the testimony of 
the majority of the witnesses, the ruin of a great proportion of 
the present generation of agriculturists. At the same time, 
though the expectations of the political economist cannot now 
be gratified, we are not without hopes that a return to a state 
of permanent peace, a progressive improvement of our agricul- 
ture, and that most desirable of all public objects, a re-instate- 
ment of our money-system, may materially alter our situation 
relatively to foreign countries, and may permit such a modifi- 
cation of the law as would leave foreign corn burdened in its 
admission with Jittle more than the natural and unavoidable 
charge of freight. Mr. Baring recommended, in the House of 
Commons, a specific reduction of the importing limit to take 
place progressively, and in the course of a few years: but, if 
the value of money continues to go down as it has done during 
the last thirty or forty years, his object may very possibly re- 
ceive its accomplishment without a fresh contest in parliament, 
and without a formal alteration in the nominal amount of the 
adopted standard. The limit imposed in. 1804 has already 
become inefficient from this cause ; and there seems reason to 
fear that, ere the lapse of another age, the price of 80 shillings 
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per quarter may cease to form so powerful a barrier as it 
makes at present. ; 

. Although the question be at rest at this moment, the docu- 
ments before us (as we have said) deserve attention as affording 
a stock.of useful information on a very important topic. Ofhcial 
papers have been examined by the members of the committees 
with considerable care, and the questions put to the witnesses: 
bear, in general, the appearance of calmness and impartiality. 
One of the leading objects was to ascertain, if possible, the’ex- 
tent of the depression likely to be produced in the British market 
by the free admission of foreign corn, which led to some 
curious information regarding Poland. Mr. Solly, a conti- 
nental merchant residing in London, when questioned by the 

- Lords on this topic, observed : 


‘ The means of bringing down the grain from Poland are very 
linvited ; all the tributary branches of the great rivers.are navigable 
only by the melting of the snow from the Carpathian mountains prin 
cipally ; and if that opportunity is lost then, another opportunity 
does not occur for three months afterwards, till very late in the 
autumn to bring corn down; and it is no uncommon thing for the 
prices of corn to have been so low in Poland upon the estates, that a 
nobleman in the spring of the year has not thought it worth his while 
to re-stack his corn. The produce of estates is hardly ever ware- 
housed or put into barns, it is almost always stacked; and it is stacked 
with more or less attention, according to the quantity produced or the 
expectations of demand for that quantity.’— 

¢ Almost the whole of Poland is divided into estates belonging to 
nobility ; and the inhabitants upon those estates are slaves. ‘The 

round is cultivated without any reference, therefore, to any relation 
which the expence of cultivation bears to the price which the produce 
is to be sold at. The income of the nobleman depends upon it ; and 
his income is more or less, according as the produce is greater or less, 
or sells for a greater or lesser price.’ 

‘ Do you know whether in Poland there have been distilleries 
erected by proprietors on their own estates ?>— Yes, there is not an 
estate without a distillery, and the quantity of beer which the low 
class of people in Poland drmk‘ amounts to nothing ; their quantity 
of spirits is their regular diet ; corn spirits is part of their regular 
diet ; their breakfast consists of a glass of brandy, no tea, no beer. 
A Polish Jew, who is generally a middle man between the Polish 
nobleman and the exporter, will live upon a Swedish herring, a piece 
of bread, and a glass of brandy, for four-and-twenty hours ; I refer 
to corn spirits of their own manufacture.’-— 

‘ Do you happen to know what the expence of conveyance is, 
upon an average, from the place where the corn is grown in Poland 
to the shipping ports ?—-No, I do not; but relatively speaking it 
must be very heavy; for a great quantity is brought down in vessels 
built for the purpose, and useless for any subsequent purpose ; so that 


the whole expence of building the vessel must tall upon the article it 
conveys, 


‘ What 
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¢ What sized vessels are they, and by what number are they navi- 
gated ?—J think I have seen them from thirty to eighty feet long ; 
they do not draw a foot and a lialf water ; they find that the expence 
of conveying the corn down has increased beyond its means, for 
are now altering the mode of building their vessels, that they may 
serve the purpose of more than one voyage. ‘They formerly used a 
class of cents which was a perfect square, put together of wood as 
roughly hewn as possible ; and that it was impossible of course to 
draw against the stream, worked by oars on all four sides.” — 

< t is the present system of bringing down the corn ?— It is 
now brought down in he sharp-headed, and consequently they are: 
enabled to convey them apr the stream, so that the vessels now. 
can go back again when the stream is not rapid ; it is very rapid at 
the beginning of the year, but in the months of July and August the 
stream is navigable back. 

‘ Do they work them back with horses ?>— No, with men and oars.” 


The expence arising from the length of the passage, and 
from the aukwardness of the mode of conveyance, is so great 
as to make the trade profitable only when the price of wheat 
in the London-market approaches to 7os. This we are told. 
(Evidence, Lords’ Report, p. 188.) in direct terms; and Mr. Solly 
adds (p. 79.) the cogent argument that the importers have 
frequently been considerable sufferers. ‘The quantity of wheat 
exported from Poland, in the course of a year, is said by another 
witness (Evidence, Commons’ Report, p. 206.) to vary from 
200,000 to 500,000 quarters; and Pomerania, with the rest 
of Germany bordering on the Baltic, is considered by the 
same authority as likely to furnish an average supply of from 
100,000 to 150,000. England is the great customer, and our 
prices are the principal regulators of those of the Baltic: but 
Spain and Portugal likewise draw frequent supplies from the 
same quarter, and operate, at times, !n no incongiderable degree. 
to influence the rate of the market. ‘The charges of conveyance 
being nearly similar on alt qualities of corn, the rule at Dantzic 
and other foreign ports is to ship only the best quality ; a cir- 
cumstance which serves to explain the higher prices of fo- 
reign wheat stated in our Mark-Lane-currency, without any 
reflection on our own agriculturists. : 3 

From the following information, given by Mr. Arthur Young, 
(Evid. Commons’ Report, p. '75-.) it appears that the value of 
money has undergone considerable depreciation in Russia: 


‘ Have you had any opportunity of ascertaining the price of grain 
in foreign countries, either at the present period or at former periods ? 
— My son has lately arrived from. Russia, where he resided. nine years, 
and he brought over with him various documents relative to the price 
of corn and all sorts of provisions, which I thought extremely curious. ; 
they are collected by a district officer, and reported to the governor 
of the province, who sends them regularly to Petersburgh. The 


governor 
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governor of the province of Reazon favoured him with a copy of the 
return for that province ; and from 1781 to 1789, nine years, com- 
pared with fourteen years, from 1790 to 1803, the rise in the price of 
wheat was just 40 per cent. comparing the average of the one period 
with the average of the other. I had the curiosity to compare those 
prices with those of the same period in England ; and I thought it 
extremely curious that the rise in the price of wheat in England 
should turn out just 41 per cent. that it should be within one in 41 
exactly the same rise as in Russia. 


Ireland.— The interest of Ireland was strongly urged in the 
late parliamentary debates ; the advantage of a high price for 
her corn in the British"market being held forth as a counter- 
poise to our sister-island for the drain occasioned by absentees, 
and by extensive purchases of our manufactures. Mr. Wake- 
field, whose voluminous work on Ireland we reported (M. R. 
May, 1813,) at considerable length, was questioned by the 
eommittees with regard to the extent of recent improvements 
in the state of Irish agriculture : 


‘¢ Has not the population of Ireland, during the last thirty years, 


increased very considerably ?—I have no doubt that the population, 


has greatly increased. 
¢ As considerably in proportion as that of Great Britain ?—It is 
enerally supposed to have increased much more rapidly; my reason 
R believing that population has greatly increased is, that by official 


returns I find, that 


In the year 1754 there were 395,439 houses. 
In the year 1767 - - 424,646 


Inthe year 1777 - - 448,426 
Inthe year 1785 - - 474,322 
Inthe year 1788 - - 621,484 
Inthe year1791 - - 701,102 


¢ In estimating the expences of cultivation, the price of grain of the 


feeding horses, and price of labour, forms of course a part of the 
total amount ; what price do you think wheat should be at, to enable 
the farmer in Ireland to pay the present expences ? — 1 think the Irish 
cultivator can afford to take a less price for his corn than the English, 
because he has less taxes to pay ; and therefore I should think 7os. a 
quarter might be considered by the Irish cultivator as a saving price. 

‘ Do you think, that with wheat at 70s. a quarter in Ireland, there 
would be a sufficient inducement to increase the cultivation of wheat ? 
~—I should think there would, as far as the climate would allow of it. 

* Do you speak of wheat of the best quality, when you state those 
prices ?— No; I should say the average price. 

‘ Is the Irish wheat of the best quality, superior to the average qua- 
lity of the English ?— I donot think it is; in the first place, the 
extreme wet of the climate is against the production of a fine sample 
of corn; husbandry is there so backward, that it is badly harvested, 
and generally threshed upon the ground, in consequence of which the 
Gorn is so wet, that it is all kiln-dried before it is ground.’ 

1! Inferior, 
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Inferior, however, as Irish wheat still is, its quality has been 
greatly improved in late years. ‘The following table shews the 
quantity of oats and wheat imported from Ireland since 17925 
and the fourth column contains the annual value of these 
articles, together with the value of an accompanying import, to 
a small extent, of barley, oatmeal, and wheat flour : 


Imported from Ireland into Great Britain. 





—__ 



































Years, Oats. Wheat. Total Value. 
Quarters. Quarters. £- 
1792 483,931 _ 1,270 598,370 
1793 2695465 13,974 3915460 
1794 361,653 8,551 495004 
1795 3352920 13,408 526,803 
1796 280,416 mao 470,628 
1797 2895253 36,489 4645234 
1798 310,570 16,667 549,848 
1799 324,857 14773 600,920 
1800 640 131 13,785 
1801 366 —— 3,804 
1802 275,088 86,939 839,507 
1803 230,017 48,228 525,860 
1804 198,758 65,890 564,321 
1805 186,144 78,692 7215304 
1806 326,814 91,343 925,183 
1807 3273957 38,784 687,996 
1808 436,854 39436 1,091,709 
1809 732,622 57,080 157325155 
1810 417,697 82,280 1,205,511 
1811 2073255 93,062 836,926 
1812 393,535 975195 1,641,583 

















France and Flanders.— After our deficient harvest of 1809, 
a great part of our remaining specie was drained from us to 
pay for foreign corn. This happened most unluckily at the 
time when the prosecution of the war in Spain called for all 
the money that we could spare: but no alternative seemed to 
present itself; it having been declared in the House of 
Commons on the part of the Board of Trade that, had not 
importation been permitted, the quartern loaf might and most 
probably would have risen to half-a-crown. The harvest in 
the north of France, and in Flanders, having in that year been 
abundant, large supplies were received from these quarters, 
although, for a number of years, they had furnished us with very 
little ; and several witnesses agree in considering them as not 
likely to possess any material surplus in future. Mr. Kings- 
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ford, a flour manufacturer, was questioned on this subject 
by the committee : 


¢ Have you been on the continent lately? I have; through 
some part of Flanders, from Calais to Paris, first to Dunkirk and 
from thence to Paris. 

¢ Did you go with a view to make inquiries relative to the corn 
trade ?—I did; that was my business.’— 

‘ What were the prices of wheat and oats ?— Calculating the 
measure and the exchange, wheats varied from 45s. to 54s. per quar- 
ter, allowing for the exchange.’— 

¢ Could you have purchased any considerable quantity at those 

rices?— No; it was impossible: the merchants at that period 
would have been afraid to have had any quantity by them, particularly 
if it had been. known that it was procured for export. 

‘ Was there a clamour against the export, or any apprehensions ?— 
‘There were apprehensions there would be a clamour* indeed the 
merchants stated their apprehensions, if the export was allowed, of 
acting upon it.’— 

¢ From the information you collected in France, do you infer that 
any regular supply of bread-corn can be relied upon from that 
country ?—Certainly not.” 


Mr. Scott, whose extensive concerns in the corn-trade are 
a matter of general notoriety in London, gave evidence to the 
same effect : 


¢ From what parts of Europe are the supplies of foreign corn prin- 
cipally derived ?— Chiefly from the ports in the Baltic, the Eider, the 
Elbe, the Weser ; and the ports in Holland, which receive their sup- 
plies from the Rhine and parts adjacent ; and in only once in my own 
experience, during the last twenty-four years, from Flanders and 
France. 

¢ In what year was that supply procured from France and Flan- 
ders ?-—- It was after the harvest of 1809, and to July 1810, when 
the export was prohibited. 

¢ Can you state the peculiar circumstances that enabled us to draw 
corn from those countries, in that particular year ?— In that year an 
extraordinary accumulation, arising from the surplus, as I under- 
stood, of three successive plentiful harvests, had reduced the prices 
extremely.’— . 

‘ Is the export of wheat from the Baltic only occasional, as in 
France and the Netherlands, or may it generally be relied upon, in 
the event of a supply being wanted for this country ?— The Baltic 
has always a considerable surplus. of wheat to spare for the other 
countries of Europe.’ 


The ensuing table shews the average price of wheat in. 
this country since 1792, and the amount of our annual im- 
portation ; 


1792 
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ater re | we sue 
> rice O uantity o , rice 0 uantity o 
Years. | Wheat in Whee ieapeated: Years. | Wheat in Wheat impial. 
Englayd. England. 
.” Quarters. Ss. the Quarters. 
1792 | 42 a1 18,931 1803 | 56 6 224,055 
1793 | 48 11 4150370 1804 | 60 I 386,194 
1794 | 51 8 316,086 1805 | 87 I0 821,164 
1795 | 74 2 274,522 || 1806} 79 © 136,763 
1796) 77 1 820,381 1807 | 73 3 215,776 
1797 | $3 1 420,414 || 1808 | 79 © 35,780 
1798 | $50 3 378,740 || 1809 | 95 7 2459774 
1799 | 67 6 4305274 1810 | 106 2] 1,304,577 
1800 | 113. 7] 151745523 i811 | 94 6 1793045 
1801 | 118 3 1,186,237 1812 | 125 5 115,811 
| 1802 | 67 5§ 470,698 | | 























Having-thus noted our prices and amount of importation, 
we shall next see from what countries our chief supplies have 


been derived : 














1805. : 1810. 
4 oe 
Oats. Wheat. yey * One | Wheat. Wheat » 
— — 
| — Ors, Ors. Cwts. Cwts, 
age wrseteg 135755 | 35:671| ——= || 14,814/110,936 9 
| Russia ——— 154,904] —— 6] 58,126} ~ 25) 
' Sweden 2,282| 18,810] —— || 2,872) 68,398} ——_— 
| Poland and 
| Pp yuading 117,462 559,628| —— 875|296,757 | —— 
| Germany 81,953 | 32,828; —— || 30,480/176,014| 1,575 
| Holland 58,504| 9,637| —— || 62,098/189,e16 | ——— 
Poet 532| 55452 820] 334,887 202,922, 
\ ar a —_—— 12 47,044 || ——— | 34,829 |210,210 
‘rican Col, ¢|——"—|_ 2#242| 30 || —— | 22,969] 4.326 
Other parts 1,149! 6,900} 2,013 || 3,951| 12,645 } 53,5706 | 





















































We have made choice of the years 1805 and 1810 as exe 
hibiting importations on a large scale: but, owing to particular 
circumstances, the quantity of wheat-flour imported from the 
United States was smaller in these than in most other years. 
In 1807 and 1809, the importations amounted respectively to 
nearly half a million of cwts. 

America. —In a voyage of such length as that which crosses 
the Atlantic, it is much more advisable to make an mmportation 
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in the shape of flour than of corn; the latter being not only 
somewhat dangerous to the ship from its liability to shift in 
a gale of wind, but, from being put into the hold in bulk, is 
more exposed to damage than flour, which in theécase of a long 
voyage is always packed in barrels. These barrels weigh 
196 lbs. each, and are very carefully visited in America before 
they are put on board. The flour (Evid. Commons’ Report, 
p- 224.) is always made from kiln-dried wheat, examined by 
a public inspector, and branded in a way that points out both 
the quantity and the quality with official authority. The conse- 
quence is that damage is very seldom sustained, and that the 
flour is landed in Europe in the best condition. Spain and 
Portugal are great markets for this commodity, and receive it 
directly from the United States. Its importation into Portugal 
afforded a very effectual supply to our army under Lord 
Wellington. | 

Farming in Great Britain.— With regard to the increase of 
money-rent and farming-charges in England, since the year 1790, 
the opinion of almost all the witnesses is that they have 
doubled; or, in other words, that the value of money has 
fallen one half: which is shewn with sufficient minuteness 
by the returns made to circular letters sent by the Board of 
Agriculture to different parts of the Kingdom, desiring an ac- 
count of -the expence of cultivating one hundred acres of 
arable land. The subsequent table contains the averages of 
three distinct years, at periods considerably remote from each 
other : 














1790. 1803. 1813. 
fs. do | & s do} £2 2 de | 
Rent ° -| 88 6 -3% |] 121 2 73 161 12 9% 
Rats > =| ap agso'| gt 7 7h | 3809 39 
i - 3 Ig 24 
Wear and Tear -| 15 13 5% | 22 11 10% | se ; 108 
| Labour ~ - -| 85 5 4%] 118 — 4 | 161 12 11d] 
1 Seed - -| 46 4 10%] 4g 2 7 98 17 I0 
Teun : : ey ' i 80 3 y mi mi “si | 
Interest - -{ 22 11 11% | 30 3 83 50 4 s 
Taxes - -| —--—-— —— —/| 18 t 4 f 
Total | 411 15 118 | 547 10 114 | 771 16 43 

















— 


‘fhe amount of the last column would be considerably 


greater, if the article of manure were properly stated, but in 


this adeficiency occurred in consequence of accidental omissions. 
Mr. A. 
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Mr. A. Young, after having rectified this irregularity, computes 
(Evid. Lords’ Report, p. 144.) that the rise in the twenty-three 
years between 1790 and 1813 is not less than 102 per cent. 

The ane, of the witnesses examined were land-surveyors, 
or persons in the habit of valuing land previously to its being 
let ; and they were, in course, particularly qualified to satisfy the 
committees with regard to a question of great importance, viz. 
What proportion the rent of a farm generally bears to its whole 
produce ? One witness, (Evid. Commons’ Report, p. 59.) on 
being asked the question, replied : 


« If it were a fair farm of an = quantity of pasture and tillage- 
land, I always estimate that the farm should, at any rate, make three 
rents. 

‘ Supposing the whole of it to be stiff land, how do you estimate 
it? — It ought to make four rents. 

¢ Light fand ?— Light land should make three rents.’ 


Another witness gave an answer (Evid. Lords’ Report, p. 62.) 
- somewhat greater length : 


¢ What is your rule in countries highly improved, and in countries 
where improvement has not attained to so great perfection of cul- 
ture? — We first of all go over the land, and ascertain the quantity 
which each field will produce per acre, from the appearance of the 
land ; we then make the valuation out, and deduct the outgoings 
generally, such as the poor’s rates, and all rates and taxes, except the 
property-tax, which we never take into consideration, conceiving that 
that ought to attach to the farmer’s profits. We think highly cul- 
tivated land, good land, ought to produce three rents ; one of which 
ought to go for expences, one for the profits, and one for the rent : 
but in poorer land, in land of a lower quality, we perhaps make four 
or five times the original rent, because it requires additional expence in 
cultivation, and of course will not produce so much crop.’ 


One of the most acceptable characteristics of the improved 
husbandry is the augmentation of the proportion of rent to the 
total produce of a farm. East Lothian is well known to be a 
favoured district in point of soil and climate, and to take the 
lead of the Scotish counties with respect to agricultural pro- 
duce. It appears from an account delivered by Mr. Brodie, 
who farms to the extent of not less than Goool. a-year, that 
considerably more than a third (Evid. Lords’ Report, p.236.) 
of the gross product can be paid in that quarter to the land- 
lord. We extract the following instructive particulars from 
the evidence of this gentleman : 


¢ I have been long a farmer; rent has increased rapidly in East 
Lothian since I have been a farmer: the first farm I rented I paid 
28s. it would now fetch from 4l. ros. to 51. an acre. 


¢ Where is that land ?— In East Lothian. 
, ‘ How 
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© How long is it ago since it let for 28s.?—-I took it in the year 
1776 upon a 19 years’ lease.’— 

‘ How much has labour increased since that time ?— The best 
labourer we had then we gave him from 8d. to 10d. a day, we now 
pay from 2s, to 3s.; half-a-crown is about the medium.’— 
_ § Have you formed any opinion what would be a reasonable pro- 
tecting price of wheat for the farmer?— We calculate that two 
guineas a boll at the present rents, would make a remuneration to 
the farmer, that would be equal to about 80s. a quarter; I took my 
farm two years ago.’— 

‘ State your system of cropping, and the average produce? — The 
system is a six-shift rotation ; most part of the land being a turnip- 
soil ; we begin with turnips ; we next take half of that field wheat and 
half barley. | 

‘ What produce have you, per acre, of each sort of grain on an 
average ?——-About ten bolls of wheat, a Scotch acre, and of barley 
nearly-as much; but a boll of wheat is not so much as a boll of bar- 
ley; four bolls of barley is exactly three quarters Winchester ; 
two bolls of wheat is about 4 per cent. more than a Winchester 
quarter. | 

‘ What is your next crop in the course ?— Artificial grasses; one 
year grass, the next year, half oats and half wheat ; the next is beans, 
potatoes and tares, mostly beans ; the last wheat. 

__ © Do you estimate your second crop as high as the first ?>— It ought 
to be better; it is generally our best crop upon our best lands. 

_ ¢ Can you ‘speak to the use of lime in Scotland ?— I can to its use 
in East Lothian. 

© Is it very extensively used ?— Yes; very extensively used. 

¢ On what sort of lands principally ?— All the arable land that has 
not the command of sea-weed. 

« At what expence upon an average, per acre? From 12]. to 131. 
in some cases more; it depends upon the distance,’ — , 

* Have you the command of sea-weed?—Yes; the land which 


has the command of sea-weed is 20s. an acre more value, than if it 


had not? — 


« Can you state to the committee what on your best lan@, that is, 
land at five or six pounds an acre, is the quantity of wheat which you 
have grown per acre for any number of years ?— I calculate that 
land at six pounds an acre, or thereabouts, ought to produce about 


ten bolls per acre. 
‘ That is forty bushels, is it not ?— Yes, forty bushels, or a trifle 


more. 
¢ What is the largest quantity of wheat you have ever got per acre 
from any farm of yours in one year ?— Inthe year 1805 my average 
was fourteen bolls per acre. 

‘ That is rather better than fifty-six bushels, is it not? — Yes, it is, 

¢ What quantity of barley do you get from the same land per acre? 
— Nearly the same number of bolls as of wheat. 

«That is ten bolls, which is sixty bushels ? — Yes. 

« Can you state the quantity of oats you get? — Seventy-two 


bashels.’ — 
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« 'To what do you attribute principally the superior rents that aré 
paid in Scotland over those that are generally given in England ?—TI 
suppose principally because the tithes and the poor’s rates in England 
operate against the farmer. 

‘ Do you conceive it to be in any degree owing to superior skill, 
greater capital, or greater frugality in living on the part of the far- 
mers in Scotland ? — I think the farmers in Northumberland are equal 
to any farmers I ever saw, that there is no better farming any where 
than in Northumberland ; but on the other parts of England I cannot 
form a judgment, I know nothing of their modes of living.’ 


The Scotch acre, it is of importance to observe, is larger by 
a fifth than the English.— Mr. Wakefield- was examined not 
only as to Ireland, but as to the present state of agriculture in 
this country : 


‘ From the attention you have paid to the state of agriculture in 
this country, are you of opinion, that of late years it has been very 
much improved? - Yes, I think there has been a considerable improve- 
ment of late years ; but there is one great line of this country found 
so much superior to the rest, from Lynn to the Thames, the whole of 
the eastern edge of the three counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, 
the sea-side, that is, in my opinion, two hundred years before the rest ; 
and it is a eurious thing, that on the eastern side of Scotland there is 
the same attention to agriculture.’— 

‘ Do you not believe it to be one of the great misfortunes to the 
agriculture of this country, that a very large proportion of the culti- 
vators of the land have very little or no capital ?— That is the chief 
reason why you may be able to account that the farming of England 
will hardly bear to be examined much in detail. 

¢ Have you not found it, in the course of your practice, extremely 
difficult to get tenants to remove from one county to another? — Ex- 
tremely so. 

¢ Have you not found it almost as difficult, if not more so, to make 
amy innovations in the manner of farming ?— Yes, it is very difficult 
certainly.’ 





Leases. — Mr. Coke, in a dekate on agricultural subjects 
several years ago, took occasion to recommend strongly to his 
brother land-holders the adoption of the practice of granting 
leases. ‘The unsettled state of our money-system, and the 
sudden changes. from war to peace, have of late been unfa- 
vourable to the execution of such a plan: but there seems little 
doubt that, on the renewed attainment of permanent tran- 
quillity, the agriculture of the kingdom at large may receive 
from such a practice advantages similar to those which have 
been already experienced by our eastern and*northern counties. 
Notwithstanding the acknowleged liberality of the majority of 
our country-gentlemen, it would be idle to expect that atenant 
should lay out capital on the improvement of a farm, to the 
same extent on a tenure which may be disturbed by the occur- 
rence of a death, or by the commission of a trespass, as on 
_ Rev. May, 1815. G one 
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one which is possessed of all the security of a legal contract. 
The following answer from a surveyor in extensive business, in 
the central part of England, gives a clear account of the present 
method of making these bargains, as well as. of some other in- 
teresting topics : | 
. © Can you, state what proportion of the lands you have. let within 
the last twenty years are let upon lease, or to tenants from year to 
ear ? —- By far the greater proportion on leage for seven years; some 
Ew to tenants at will: the leases from, seven to fourteen years have 


been renewed again.’— 
‘ Where you have let estates very much out of condition, or, con- 


sisting in part of waste lands, requirmg extensive.improvements, have 


you. not generally granted a longer lease? — Yes, generally so on 
those occasions; but that is not often the case; sometimes for twenty- 
one years in that case.’— 

‘ Where lands are let from year to year, is. there not generally 
something like an assurance on the part of, the landlord, that the im- ° 
provements shall be considered and: allowed for in the event of a-re- 
moval, or that the tenant shall not be. removed for a certain number 
of years ? — Generally so. 

‘ And it is that- assurance which induces. tenants:to-lay. out money- 
in such improvements ? — Certainly. 

© Ts not there a great proportion of tenants, that you would consider 
from year to year, as to whom there-is an honorary engagement be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant, that they shall not go out till the 
end'of seven years ?—~ ‘There are a great many.’— 

_ © In any farms which you let during the year 1813, did you set 
them at a lower rent than you would have done in the year 1810 or 
1811 ? — Certainly. 

¢ On what account was that ?— In the prospect of a peace; and 
my opinion was, that we had gone too high before. 

‘ What do you conceive are the outgoings of the landlord, what 


per centage, such as repairs ?— We generally reckon five per cent. 
but that is so very uncertain, there is no criterion.’ — 

¢ Do you conceive that a landlord, with a rent double what it 
was.in 1792, isin possession. of a better income, having reference to 
the value of- every thing ?— Taking into consideration the price of 
every. article he must purchase, I do not think he is, 

¢ Without reference to what he purchases for his living, how much 
do.you think a landlord puts into his pocket now, in comparison 
with what he did five-and-twenty years ago ? — Nearly double.’ 

¢ Are you acquainted with the value of other immovable property, 
houses and ground-rents, and lands generally not in tillage ?— I am. 

‘ Has this description. of property doubled in price since 1792 ?— 
I think it doubled to. within about four-or five years, and that since 
that'time it has, considerably. decreased in value. 

‘.. Do, you mean, houses, in London ?—— Houses and ground-rents in 

, : 


eral.’— 
oF Latterly, land has decreased ?— Yes, but nothing like honses,; 
houses are the heaviest article we have to get rid of. 
‘Do qo think that an income of 4gool. a year at this time will 


command more of the necessaries and comforts of life, all the com- 
, mon 






































mon expenditure for a family, than 20ol. would in 1792 
not ; I think a man with 20ol. a-year could live as well at that time, 


as he can now for 40ol. a year.’ 


A list of shipments frony our different seaports conveys an 
idea of the respective districts im which corn is most abundant. 
The shipments from: the east coast are chiefly for London-; the 
others are for different parts of the island, and a very: smalt 


proportion for foreign countries : 


= 
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Ports. — ~ naan 
fy Wheat Barley. Oats, 
| Quarters, Quarters. Quarters. 
Aldbro’ « -| 105146 18,499 I 
Alemouth ° - L15761 135 325370 
Beaumaris, s - 11,710 1,628 27,09: 
Berwick - - =| 30,875 11,788 45,48 
Boston > _ ~ 10,591 800 2733993 
Carmarthen ° . 262 800 57,080 
Chepstow - - =| 18,788 12,820 826 
Colchester - . 18,086 9,581 25547 - 
Faversham .- -| 26,604 45538 3,062 
Hull - - | E1557 3,940 | 4253077 
Ipswich - =. - | 205343. 195725. 248 
irae - - -| 36,834 2504 25383 
aldon . ° 9,105 1,066 15499 
Newcastle - - 9,632 2,839 103928 | 
Pembroke - - 6,120 15346 14,985 
Rochester ° : 75039 15749 2,708 
Southwold = - -| 14,857 3276 515 
Stockton - - 8,564 150 2751S5q 
Wells - - -| 10,671 45,837 
Wisbeach - - 16,393: 28 15,039 
Woodbridge - - | 28,843 195267 35315 
Yarmouth - - |. 339785 748,656 4,672 
Anstruther = - - 93699 6;30r 1,280 
Dumfries -  - - 45327 8,552 48,250 
13, T.11C- 
Dunbar Pik as oe 7,304. 2,794 7354 
Dundee . A . 8,403 11,827 14726 
Inverness - -| 18,749 265 Ip7EE 
Kircudbright - - 42362 504-2) 7,617 
aT.15C. S$}. 
Leith - - - | 28,560- 2,897 6;262 
Montrose - - 4468 14,287 7,019 
Preston Pans - - 2,079 25049 4251 
Stranraer - : 2,318 179 21,139 
Wigton - : 6,878 1,T04 13,954 
iC. 
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Warehousing System. — Among other restrictions on the im- 
port of foreign-corn, a duty was formerly payable on taking 
out for home-consumption all that had been warehoused at 2 
season when the ports had not been open: but, by the act of the 
present session, this duty is taken off, and our warehouses are 
opened to the admission of corn-deposits from all parts of the 
_ world. . The consequence will be that, in a season of plenty 
and cheapness on the Continent, a corn-merchant, though not 
at liberty to expose grain among us to sale, may have it lodged 
in our warehouses, and may draw it forth at any time and 
without any expence for the purpose of re-export. He ma 
draw it forth, likewise, free of expence, for sale in the British 
market, at those particular periods at which a rise in our 
avefage-price opens our ports to the admission of foreign 
supplies. Such an arrangement, if riot calculated to make any 
material reduction in the price of corn, can scarcely fail to 
operate in rendering that price more uniform, inasmuch as it 
must tend to increase the extent of the supply on the spot. 

The great arguments for passing the corn-bill at the rate of 
80 shillings per quarter were that, without such a measure, the 

jority of our farmers would be ruined, and the kingdom 
rendered dependent on foreign countries for a large proportion 
of our annual wants: for it was maintained that our agriculturists, 
on finding the impracticability of withstanding the competition 
of foreigners as to corn in our own market, would turn a great 
part of their land into pasture, in the hope that butchers’ meat, 
wool, butter, and cheese, would be less unprofitable articles 
than corn. Another argument was that our taxes, during the 
last twenty you have advanced in a double ratio to our rents; 





which was shewn indeed in a very short compass : 
| : Year ending Year ending Year ending 
sth Aprit 1791. sth April 1804. sth April 1814. 





| £. a d, £. s. d. eae s. d. 





«. ~ 13,993,162 17 Io! 26,169,700 I 41/33,722,828 £ 2 
ar Taxes —— — —| 3,741,319 5 11 |23,805,678 3 5 
Taxes annu- ; , 

24455059 3 38 403 95:9 42 — 14! 4,993,097 5 5} 


ally granted 
— £.126,438,282 — IIj 134,106,961 7 4}|62,521,603 10 —} 
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‘The succeeding table manifests the progressive rise of prices 
in the County of Somerset, the ratio of which is doubtless 
applicable to other parts of the kingdom ; 


Years. 
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Average Modus of 
Average price|price of 


of wheat per heef and ee ee Labourer’s 


wages per 
day. 


| Years, | Winchester [mutton | Great {| Small 


bushel. per lb, tithes | tithes 
of r60z.| let at | Jet at 
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| Se d. d. #. z£. Se d. 
| From 1773 to1782 | 5 11 23 | 105 45 57,78 
| 1783 to1792 | 6 2 3% | 120 50 = 
| 1793 to180z2 | 9 § 7% 184 80 2 0 
| 1803 to1812 |} 12 6 83 | 232 | 100 2 4 














From this and other documents, the landholders argue that, 
in consequence of the rapid increase of taxes, their clear in- 
come, though nominally much greater, is in point of value 
considerably less than it was twenty years ago. They cannot, 
with any justice, assert that the pressure of national expence 
has borne so heavily on them as on the commercial classes: but 
they may, without impropriety, maintain that the rise of in- 
come is merely apparent, and that land remains as it was, 
while money is depreciated by one half. | 

We are sorry to be obliged to observe that we have re- 
marked several inaccuracies of printing in the present edition 
of these parliamentary documents. We have, for example, 


* ever for * never” in p. 250. of the Evidence to the Com- 


mons’ Report; and the pro formd account-sale (p. 164.) is by 


no means given in a distinct manner. Lo 
, * 
Seal 





Art. XI. Guy Mannering ; or, the Astrologer. By the Author of 
— «& Waverley.”” 12mo. 3 Vols. 11. 18. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1815. 

Or general remarks on the genius which dictated the excel- 

lent romance of Waverley are equally applicable to this 
second production of the same artist; and our critical task on 
the present occasion, therefore, will be confined to a much 
narrower compass. In point of style, the two works evidently 
display the hand of the same master. They are at least a re- 
semblance of each other, * gualem decet esse sororum ;” and, if 
the one never rises to the epic dignity which, in part, charac- 
terizes the other, the inferiority is only to be attributed to their 
different lots in life: Waverley having bees placed among scenes 
of high national interest and importance, while Guy Mannering 
is confined to those of a domestic, and, in great part, of a low and 
vulgar character. Still the contummate observation of all the 
striking varieties of life and manners, the power of picturesque 
description which is not more conspicuously exerted in the 
G 3 portraiture 
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portraiture of lakes and mountains than of a cottage fire-side 
Or a gipsey’s hovel, and the talent which confers the effect of 
reality on all that it presents to the imagination, are equally 
eminent in both; amd, on a comparison of performances so 
alike and yet so different, it is impossible, we think, to say that 
the one is deserving, in a general manner, to be set up as an 
object of preference above the other. 

In point of story, however, to novel-readers in general, Guy 
Mannering must possess a decided superiority over his elder 
brother; and if to our own feelings the case may be very dif- 
ferent, this is a mere matter of taste. Yet one strong and 
glaring objection may be urged against the later production, 
arising from the circumstance to which it owes its second title. 
That circumstance is in itself much too unimportant to have 
been elevated to the dignity of a godfather; and, in one re- 
spect, it is lucky that this is the case, since, had it been rendered 
more prominent, its gross improbability,—or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, its absolute moral impossibility, —would have justly con- 
demned the bantling which had the misfortune to be named 
after it. Ifthe anecdote which has been reported, of the cal- 
culation said to have been made by Dryden respecting his son’s 
Nativity, and its accomplishment, be set up by the author of 
_ Guy Mannering as a justification of his own puerile fiction, we 
must reply that, even if we placed implicit reliance (which we 
certainly do not) on the credibility of the Dryden-story, we 
should, for that very reason, be so much the less inclined to 
- admit that which is here related; since the improbability of the 
first event happening must increase, we know not how many 
millions of times, that of a similar fact ever again occurring. 
Moreover, the prediction in the novel, embracing a double set 
of contingencies, and extending to two individuals, is rendered 
even in itself more unlikely to meet its accomplishment than 
that of which our great poet is the reported author, in a ratio to 
which, we believe, Demoivre’s highest numerical calculation of 
chances does not extend. On the other hand, if it should be 
alleged that this principle of calculation is not admissible into 
the regions of romance, we answer that we have no objection to 
enter into those favoured climes whenever we are fairly and 
legitimately summoned thither: but that, in a species of writing 
which founds its only claim to our favour on the reality of its 
pictures and images, the introduction of any thing that is diame- 
trically contrary to all our ordinary principles of belief and 
action is as gross e violation of every rule of composition as the 
appendage of a fish’s tail to'a woman’s head and shoulders, or 
the assemblage of any others the most discordant images on a 
single canvas. | 

3 Having 
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Having thus freely represented what we consider to be the 
principal and indeed the only serious blemish in this highly 
picturesque and amusing work, we shall not tire our readers by 
attempting a frigid analysis of a story which, though of sufh- 
cient interest to keep awake the attention of the most habitual 
novel-reader, possesses no very superior claims to distinction on 
the ground of originality, and is besides of too complicated 
a nature to be abridged within reasonable limits. We rather 
conclude that we shall here perform our duty in a manner 
more acceptable to our readers, as well as more agreeable to 
oukedleea, bi laying before them some of the scenes and cha- 
tacters which are dispersed through the performance. The first 
portrait which we shall exhibit is that of the simple, honest, 
affectionate, and excentric being who filled the respectable 
office of chaplain in the family of the Laird of Ellangowan, and 
who acts a very conspicuous and always entertaining part in 
the drama before us: 


‘ Though we have said so much of the Laird himself, it still re- 
mains that we make the reader in some degree acquainted with his 
companion. This was Abel Sampson, commonl d, from his oc- 
cupation, as a pedagogue, Dominie Sampson. He was of low birth, 
but having evinced, even from his cradle, an uncommon seriousness 
of disposition, the poor parents were encouraged to hope, that their 
bairn, as they expressed it, ‘* might wag his pow in a pulpit yet.’? 
With an ambitious view to such a consummation, they pinched and 
pared, rose early and lay down late, eat dry bread and drank cold 
water, to secure to Abel the means of learning. . Meantime, his tall 
ungainly figure, his taciturn and grave manners; and some grotesque 
habits of swinging his limb3, and screwing his ver while reciting 
his task, made poor Sampson the ridicule of all his school-companions. 
The same qualities secured him at college a plentiful share of the same 
sort of notice. Half the youthful A ‘of the yards”? used to ase 
semble regularly to see Dominie Sampson, (for he had already at- 
tained that honourable title, ) descend the stairs from the Greek class, 
with his Lexicon under his arm, his long mis-shapen legs sprawling 
abroad, and keeping awkward time to the play of his immense 
shoulder-blades, as they raised and depressed the loose and thread- 
bare black coat which was his constant and only wear. When he 
spoke, the effarts of the professor were totally inadequate to restrain 
the inextinguishable augers of the students, and sometimes even to 
repress his own. The long sallow visage, the goggle eyes, the huge 
under-jaw, which appeared not to open and shut by an act of volition, 
but to be dropped and hoisted up again by some complicated machi- 
nery within the inner man, the harsh and dissonant voice, and the 
screech-owl notes to which it was exalted when he was exhorted to 
pronounce more distinctly, all added fresh subject for mirth to the 
torn-cloak and shattered shoe, which have afforded legitimate subjects 
of raillery against the poor scholar from Juvenal’s time downward. 
It was never known that Sampson either exhibited irritability at this ill 
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usage, or made the least attempt to retort upon his tormentors. He 


slunk from college by the most secret paths he could discover, and 


plunged himself into his miserable lodging, where, for eighteen-pence 
a-week, he was allowed the benefit of a straw mattress, and if his land- 
Jady was in good humour, permission to study his task by her fire. 
Under all these disadvantages, he obtained a competent knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, and some acquaintance with the sciences. _ 

¢ In progress of time, Abel Sampson, probationer of divinity, was 
admitted to the privileges of a preacher. But, alas! partly from his 
own bashfulness, partly owing to a strong disposition to risibility 
which pervaded the congregation upon lis first attempt, he became 
totally incapable of proceeding in kis intended disceurse, gasped, 
grinned, hideously rolled his eyes till the congregation thought them 
flying out of his head, shut the Bible, stumbled down the pulpit- 
stairs, trampling upon the old women who generally take their station 
there, and was ever after designated as a “ stickit minister.”?” And 
thus he wandered back to his own country, with blighted hopes and 

rospects, to share the poverty of his parents. As he had neither 

riend nor confidant, hardly even an acquaintance, no one had the means 
of observing closely, how Dominie Sampson bore a disappointment 
which supplied the whole town where it happened with a week’s 
sport. It would be endless even to mention the numerous jokes to 
which it gave birth, from a ballad, called “ Sam son’s Riddle,” written 
upon the subject by a smart young student of humanity, to the sly 
hope of the principal, that the fugitive had not taken the college-gates 
along with him in his retreat. . 

‘ To all appearance the equanimity of Sampson was unshaken. 
He sought to assist his parents by teaching a school, and soon had 
plenty of scholars, but very few fees. In fact, he taught the sons of 
farmers for what they chose to give him, and the poor for nothing ; 
and, to the shame of the former 3 it spoken, the pedagogue’s gains 
never equalled those of a skilful ploughman. He wrote, lotedver; a 
good hand, and added something to his pittance by copying accounts 
and writing letters for Ellangowan. By degrees, the Laird, who was 
much estranged from general society, became partial to that of Do- 
minie Sampson. Conversation, it is true, was out of the question, but 
the Dominie was a good listener, and stirred the fire with some ad- 
dress. He attempted also to snuff the candles, but was unsuccessful, 
and relinquished that ambitious post of courtesy after having twice 
reduced the parlour to total darkness. So his civilities, in future, were 
confined to taking off his glass of ale in exactly the same time’ and 
measure with the Laird, and in uttering certain indistinct murmurs 
of acquiescence at the conclusion of the long and winding stories of 
Ellangowan. : 

_© Upon one of these occasions, he presented for the first time to 
Mannering his tall, gaunt, awkward, boney figure, attired in a thread- 
bare suit of black, with a coloured handkerchief, not over clean, 


about his sinewy, scraggy neck, and his nether person arrayed in 


gre eg ark-blue stockings, clouted shoes, and small copper 
buckles.’ 
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_ The description of the gipsies, whose community for a long 
time found harbour in the grounds of the good-natured Laird, 
and whose expulsion from them forms the era from which 
flow all the misfortunes of his house and the strange adventures 
of his son, (which are the principal subjects of the novel,) is 
equally original and powerful: but it is difficult to select any 
passages that will bring the picture with sufficient force before 
the reader. ‘The colouring bestowed on the terrible ‘ Meg 
Merrilies,’ the most remarkable personage of this lawless 
groupe, is of a character more wildly sublime than any that is 
to be found in the most nearly corresponding features of 
Waverley. We cannot, however, restrain ourselves from 
quoting rather largely from that part of the history which re- 
lates to the mysterious disappearance of the little boy who 
becomes the hero of the succeeding adventures. The two ad- 
ditional persons introduced on this occasion are Frank Kennedy, 
the gauger, and Dirk Hatteraick, a Dutch smuggler; the latter 
of whom has long carried on his depredations on the coast in 
league with the gipsey-gang, under the imagined security of 
acquiescence from the Laird of Ellangowan. ‘The origin of 
this extraordinary transaction is thus related : | 


‘ There was, at this period, employed as a riding officer or super- 
visor, in that part of the country, a certain Francis Kennedy, already 
named in our narrative ; a stout, resolute, and active man, who had 
made seizures to a great amount, and was proportionally hated, by 
those who had an interest in the fair-trade, as they called these con- 
traband adventurers. This person was natural son to a gentleman of 
good family, owing to which circumstance, and to his being ofa jolly 
convivial disposition, and singing a good song, he was admitted to 
the occasional society of the gentlemen of the country, and was a 
member of several of their clubs for practising athletic games, at which 
he was particularly expert. . 

‘ At Ellangowan, Kennedy was a frequent and always an accept- 
able guest. His vivacity relieved Mr. Bertram of the trouble of 
thought, and the labour which it cost him to support a detailed com- 
munication of ideas ; while the daring and dangerous exploits which 
he had undertaken in the discharge of his office, formed excellent con- 
versation. To all these revenue-adventures did the Laird of Ellan- 
gowan seriously incline, and the amusement which he derived from his 
society formed an excellent reason for countenancing and assisting the 
narrator in the execution of his invidious and hazardous duty. 

‘« Frank Kennedy,” he said, “* was a gentleman, thou 4 on the 
wrong side of the blanket—he was connected with the Purnily of 
Ellangowan through the house of Glengubble. The last Laird of 
Glengubble would have brought the estate into the Ellangowan line, 
but happening to go to Harrigate, he there met with Miss Jean’ 
Hadaway — by the bye, the Green Dragon at Harrigate is the best 
house of the two — but for Frank Kennedy, he’s in one sense a 
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leman born, and it’s a shame not to support him against these 
: uard smugglers.” - 

‘ After this league had taken place between judgement and exe- 
cution, it chanced that Captain Dirk Hatteraick had landed a cargo 
of spirits, and other contraband goods, upon the beach not far from 

awan, and confiding in the indifference with which the Laird 
had formerly regarded similar infractions of the law, he was neither 
very anxious to conceal nor to expedite the transaction. The conse- 
‘quence was, that Mr. Frank Kennedy, armed with a warrant from 
gowan, and supported by some of the Laird’s people who knew 
the country, and by a party of military, poured down upon the kegs, 
‘bales, and bags, and, after a desperate affray, m which severe wounds 
were given and received, succeeded in clapping the broad arrow upon 
the articles, and bearing them off in triumph to the next custom- 
house. Dirk Hatteraick vowed in Dutch, German, and English, 
a deep and full revenge, both against the gauger and his abettors ; 
and all who knew him thought it likely he would keep his word.’ 


A few days afterward, Frank Kennedy was seen, one after- 
noon, gallopping up the avenue which led to the house of 
Ellangowan, where he § arrived in high spirits.’ 


¢ « For the love of life, Ellangowan,” he said, “ get up to the 
castle ! you'll see that old fox Dirk Hatteraick, and his Majesty’s 
hounds in full cry after him.”’ So saying, he flung his horse’s bridle 
to a boy, and ran up the ascent to. the old castle, followed by the 
Laird, and indeed by several others of the family, alarmed by the 
sound of guns from the sea, now distinctly heard. 

¢ On gaining that part of the ruins which commanded the most ex- 
tensive outlook, they saw a lugger, with all her canvass crowded, 
standing across the bay, closely pursued by a sloop of war, that kept 
firing upon the chase from her bows, which the lugger returned with 
her stern-chasers. ‘“ They’re but at long bowls yet,”’ cried Kennedy, 
in great exultation, ‘ but they will be closer by and bye. —— D—n 
him, he’s starting his cargo! I see the good Nantz pitching over- 
board, keg after keg ! — that’s a d i ungenteel thing Mr. 
Hatteraick, as I shall let him know by and bye. — Now, now! 
they’ve got the wind of him ! — that’s it, that’s it ! — hark to him! 
hark to him! — now, my dogs! now, my dogs! — hark to Ranger, 
hark !” 

¢«¢ J think,” said the old gardener to one of the maids, “ the 
gauger’s fie ;?? by which word the common people express those vio- 

nt spirits which they think a presage of death. 

« Meantime the chase continued. The lugger, being piloted with 
great ability, and using every nautical shift to make her escape, had 
now reached, and was about to double, the head-land which formed 
the extreme point of land on the left side of the bay, when a ball 
having hit the yard in the slings, the main-sail fell upon the deck. 
The consequence of this accident appeared inevitable, but could not 
be seen by the spectators; for the vessel, which had just doubled the 
head-land, lost steerage, and fell out of their sight behind the pro- 
montory. The sloop of war crowded all sail to pursue, but she - 
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stood too close upon the cape, so that they were obliged to wear the 
vessel for fear of going ashore, and to make a large tack back into the 
bay, in order to recover sea-room enough to double the head-land. 

¢ They'll lose her by » cargo and lugger, one or both,” 
said Kennedy ; ‘‘ I must gallop away to the Point of Warroch, (this 
was the head-land so often mentioned, ) and make them a signal where 
she has drifted to on the other side. Good bye for an hour, Ellan- 
gowan — get out the gallon punch-bowl, and plenty of lemons. I’H 
stand for the French article by the time 1 come back, and we’ll drink 
the young Laird’s health in a bowl that would swim the collector’s 
yawl.”” So saying, he mounted his horse, and gallopped off. 

‘ About a mile from the house, and upon the verge of the woods, 
which, as we have said, covered a promontory terminating in the cape 
called the Point of Warroch, Kennedy met young Harry Bertram, 
attended by his tutor, Dominie Sampson. He had often promised 
the child a ride upon his galloway ; and, from singin,, dancing, and 
playing Punch for his amusement, was a particular favourite. Heno 
sooner came scampering up the path, than the boy loudly claimed his 
promise ; and Kennedy, who saw no risque in indulging him, and 
wished to tease the Dominie, in whose visage he read a remonstrance, 
caught up Harry from the ground, placed him before him, and con- 
tinued his route ; Sampson’s ‘‘ Peradventure, Master Kennedy” —— 
being lost in the clatter of his horse’s feet. ‘The pedagogue hesitated 
a moment whether he should go after them; but Kennedy being a 
person in full confidence of the family, and with whom he himself ad 
no delight in associating, ‘ being that he was addicted unto profane 
and scurrilous jests,”’ he continued his own walk at his own pace, till 
he reached the Place of Ellangowan.’ 





Soon after the disappearance of Kennedy with the child, the 
distant reports of cannon, ‘and, after an interval, a louder 
explosion, as of a vessel blown up,’ seem to announce to those 
who are on the watch the capture or destruction of the smug- 
gler. The family then sit down quietly to dinner; and Dominie 
Sampson, being censured for leaving the boy to the care of 
the harum-scarum gauger, sallies forth again in quest of his 
stray sheep. At last, the Laird begins to participate in the 
fears which his lady had sometime before expressed for the 
child’s safety ; and those~anxieties are not lessened when one 
servant brings word ‘ that Mr. Kennedy’s horse had come to 
the stable-door alone, with the saddle turned round below its 
belly, and the reins of the bridle broken,’ and another returns 
after a fruitless search with intelligence that he had neither seen 
nor heard any thing of Kennedy and the young Laird, ‘only there 
was Dominie Sampson, gaun rampaging about, like mad, seeking 
for them.’ 


¢ All was now bustle at Ellangowan. The Laird and his servants, 
male and female, hastened to the wood of Warroch. The tenants 
and cottagers in the neighbourhood lent their assistance, partly out - 
zeal, 
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zeal, partly from curiosity. Boats were manned to search the sea- 
shore, which, on the other side of the Point, rose into high and in- 
dented rocks. A vague suspicion was entertained, though too hor- 
rible to be expressed, that the child might have fallen from one of 
these cliffs. 

‘ The evening had begun to close when the parties entered the 
wood, and dispersed different ways in quest of the boy and his com- 
panion, The darkening of the atmosphere, and the hoarse sighs of 
the November wind through the naked trees, the rustling of the 
withered leaves which strewed the glades, the repeated halloos of the 
different parties, which often drew them together in expectation of 
nieeting the objects of their search, gave a cast of dismal sublimity to 
the scene, — 

‘ The agony of the father grew beyond concealment, yet it scarcely 
equalled the anguish of the tutor. ‘* Would to God I had died for 
him!” the affectionate creature repeated in notes of ‘the deepest 
distress. -— 

¢ At this instant, a shout was heard from the beach, so loud, so 
shrill, so piercing, so different from every sound which the woods had 
that day rung to, that nobody hesitated a moment to believe that it 
conveyed tidings, and tidings of dreadful import. All hurried to the 
place, and, venturing without scruple upon paths, which, at another 
time, they would have shuddered to look at, descended towards a 
clift of the rock, where one boat’s crew was already landed. “ Here, 
sirs !—Here ! —this way, for God’s sake! —this way ! —this way!” 
was the reiterated cry. Ellangowan broke through the throng which 
had already assembed at the fatal spot, and beheld the object of their 
terror. It was the dead ‘body of Kennedy. At first sight he seemed 
to have perished by a fall from the rocks, which there rose in a preci- 
pice of a hundred feet above the beach. The corpse was lying half 
in, half out of the water; the advancing tide, raising the arm and 
stirring the clothes, had given it. at some distance the appearance of 
motion, so that those who first discovered the body thought that life 
remained. But every spark had been long extinguished. 

‘«¢ My bairn! my bairn!” cried the distracted father, «‘ where 
can he be ?”’? — A dozen mouths were opened to communicate hopes 
which no one felt. Some one at length mentioned —— the gypsies ! 
Ina moment Ellangowan had re-ascended the cliffs, flung himself upon 
the first horse he met, and rode furiously to the huts at Derncleugh. 
All was there dark and desolate; and, as he dismounted to make 
more minute search, he stumbled over fragments of furniture which 
had been thrown out of the cottages, and the broken wood and 
thatch which had been. pulled down ae his orders. At that moment 
the prophecy, or anathema, of Meg Merrilies fell heavy on his mind. 
‘You have stripped the thatch from seven cottages, — see that the 
roof-tree of your own house stand the surer !” 

« « Restore,”” he cried, “ restore my bairn! bring me back my 
son, and all shall be forgot and forgiven !’? As he uttered these words 
in a sort of phrenzy, his eye caught a glimmering of light in one of the 
dismantled cottages — it was that in which Meg Merrilies formerly 
resided. The light, which seemed to proceed ini fire, glimmered 
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not only through the window, but also through the rafters of the hut 
where the roofing had been torn off. | 

‘ He flew to the place; the entrance was bolted; despair gave 
tHe miserable father the strength of ten men; he rushed against the 
door with such violence that 1t gave way before the momentum of his 
weight and force. The cottage was empty, but bore marks of re- 
cent habitation—there was fire on the hearth, a kettle, and some pre- 
paration for food. As he eagerly gazed around for something that 
might confirm his hope that his child yet lived, although in the power 
of those strange people, a man entered the hut. 

‘ It was his old gardener. ‘ O Sir !”’ said the old man, “ sucha 
night as this I trusted never to live to see! — ye maun come to the 
Place directly !’’ 

««¢ Is my boy found? is he alive? have ye found Harry Bertram? 
Andrew, have ye found Harry Bertram ?”’ 

¢« No, Sir; but”’ 

«« Then he is kidnapped! I am sure of it, Andrew! as sure as 
that I tread upon earth! She has stolen him—and I will never stir 
from this place till I have tidings of my bairn !” 

««¢ OQ, but ye maun come hame, Sir! ye maun come hame ! —We 
have sent for = sheriff, and we’ll set a watch here a’ night, in case the- 
gypsies return ; but you—ye maun come hame, Sir —— for my lady’s 
in the dead-thraw.’ 

‘ Bertram turned a stupified and unmeaning eye on the messenger 
who uttered this calamitous news; and, repeating the words * in the 
dead-thraw !”’ as if he could not comprehend their meaning, suffered 
the old man to drag him towards his horse. During the ride home, 
he only said, ‘¢ Wife and bairn, baith—mother and son, baith—-sair, 
sair to abide !?? ” 

We have selected enough to display the undiminished powers 
both of description and pathos which are exhibited by the 
author in this performance; and to evince that, though be- 
stowed on less dignified objects than those which form the 
leading features of Waverley, they are alike drawn from, and 
appeal to, the inmost recesses of the human heart. — The 
worthy Border-yeoman, Dandie Dinmont of Charlie’s hope, is 
another personage of no little dignity and merit in the drama; 
the pictures of manners and character in that class of on 
may rank with the most finished productions of the Dutc 
school, or of our national painter, Wilkie; and though we do 
not pretend to have seen anywhere his exact prototype, we 
have not the smallest doubt of the strict personal identity of 
Paulus Pleydell, Esquire, advocate at Edinburgh. The fasti- 
dious will probably object to the unsparing use of the Scotish 
dialect : but, though sometimes put to a stand by the terms of 
a phraseology so unusual to us, we can willingly pardon even 
this inconvenience for the sake of the additional reality which 
it bestows on the representation before us. yr 
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4 Paradise of Coquettes, a Poem. 


Another novel by this writer, to be intitled'the Antiquary, is 
said to be forthcoming ; and the name of Mr. Walter Scott is 
again mentioned as the author, with increased: confidence. ° 





Arr. XII. The Paradise of Coquettes, a Poem. In Nine Parts. 
Crown 8vo. gs. Boards. Murray. 1814 


A vERY sensible preface, which introduces this volume, con- 
tains many just remarks on the state of poetry: in oro 
at’ present. ‘Fhe author observes that we are so wholly 
engrossed with the’ two fashionable styles, —that of the newly 
revived romance, or, as he popularly calls it, * the Ballad- 
Style,’—and that of * the Serious-descriptive,’ in. which all. is 
grave and gloomy, or minute and metaphysical, that no room 
seems. to be. left in our minds for a species’ of once 
fashionable in this: country, viz. the lighter and more: fanciful 
sort of composition, of which ** The Rape of the Lock” affords 
the happiest example. At the high state of civilization to 
which we have‘ attained, it would certainly, from the first view 
of the question, seem probable that this sort of poetry,. as 
affording room for the delineation of manners congénial to. our 
own, would be the most popular: but a very. little reflection 
will convinee us that we usually are: inclined to. literary pur- 
suits which. vary, the tone and. tenour of our ordinary life; and 
that, consequently, descriptions: of ruder times, or narratives of 
the effects of violent passions, have a better chance of attract~ 
ing our attention than more tranquil and elegant scenes and 
manners.. The love of variety, in a word, is the master-key that 
unlocks, most of the secrets. of the human: mind, and: im matters 
of taste it is all-powerful. ‘The good people of the literary as 
well as of the political world cannot long be happy without a 
change; and. Dryden and Pope: have been imitated to. satiety. 
As we observed'in a, preceding article, the popular leaders of the 
succeeding schools have also been copied, until their reputation,. 
like that of their elders, begins to wane; and, doubtless, we 
shall, ere long recur with. renewed delight-to our antient models, 
All this seems to. us perfectly simple, and according to constant 
experience. We are not a little amused, therefore, at seeing 
one race of critics laboriously: endeavouring to establish: these: 
humble. truisms; and another, with equal: zeal and discretion, 
striving to: shew that there is. no truth in them. Leaving such 
thorny: disputations to those who. are fond’ of them, we: slialh 
proceed. to the pleasing volume before us; the author of 
which, although now anonymous, must soon be déterré. . 
A vein of polite irony runs: through * Tlie Paradise of 
Coquettes,’ which was familiar to the writers of the age of 
13 Anne 
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Anne and Georgéthe First, but has. been discarded, in making 
other modern improvements, by our contemporaries. We are, 
indeed, become a most matter-of-fact generation, even in our. 
professed works of fancy; and he who reads many of the novels 
and some of the poems of the day, might fancy that he was 
inhabiting a country. in. which mathematics.and methodism held 
divided empire over life and literature. It is refreshing to us, we 
own, to breathe again the freer air of imagination; and, were it not 
that the author of this ingenious and good humouredly. satirical 
poem has dwelt too long on his subject, and has sometimes 
been rather ponderous in his trifling, we should say that the 
breakfast-table and the toilette (if. such an abstract idea now 
existed) had gained the greatest poetical accession in this 
volume that.they have acquired for many weary seasons. 

In the first cantoy the poet introduces himself to his chosen 


- audience —of females. and from this canto, as not interfering 


with the design of the work, we shall make: several of our 
quotations. 

The address, to Ovid, the delight. of the poet’s. youth, seems 
to us very natural and very pleasing; and. we, too, recollect the 
first impressions of this engaging book: 


¢ Boldest: of tell-tales, that to. mortal eye 

Giw’st the soft scandal of the laughing sky ! _ 
How, dear that far-past. day, when first, by chance, 
Thy pictur’d miracles detain’d my glance ! 

Twas in that room, scarce known. to sun and air, 
Still call’d the Study, tho’ no student there ; 
Where, but one day in seven with books perplext, 
The chaplain sought his sermon with his text, 
And still the shortest, which his hand might trace, 
His weary hand, e’er dinner call’d'to grace ;— 
There, hid in dust, beneath the detent wham 

Of reverend tomes, as heavy as their lore, 

I found, and, while he slumber’d off the toil 

Of two long periods, bore away my 2 
With what insatiate hope my gaze I fed, 
And, wondering still, yet trusted all I read ! 

And while undoubting from.the verse I drew 

Joys, loves, and fears, and wishes, all how new, 
Where’er I glanc’d Olympus seem’d to rise ; 

- Nurse Rachel’s self a goddess in disguise. 

— Yet ah! tho’ now a Woman’s form she wore, 

My rose-cheek’d cousin might be mine no more: 

What terror, when, each tale of wonder done, 

The fate of thousand nymphs I fear’d for one / 

Some god. might sue : — and.though, in careless. pride, 
‘With every. god a rival by my side, 

Her, love I safe had. trusted, sure to see 


Immortal suppliants scorn’d, and scorn’d for me, . 
et 
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Yet might their vengeance strike:edelt’ bier part, : 
And change her charms, —that couldimet; change her heart. . 


‘ That very eve, when she, whom oft to greet 

A welcome guest I ran with — fect, 
Too long a stranger, to. a-home o joy 
Return’d, and sought with early glance her boy ; 
Clasp’d on her knee once more, and smil’d to own 
Her little fondling on his favourite throne ; 
Even on that happy seat, while gay I pore 
The bending lip, caressing and earess’d, 
How did I tremble, lest some jealous power 

- To a chill leaf should turn that living flower ! 
How oft I almost fancied from her charms 
A sudden foliage rustling in my arms, 
Ad starting; while a doubtful glance I rais’d, 
Felt even her kiss turi colder, as I gaz’d !’ 


If this be a little overcharged in point of fancy, Jet our 
readers remember that it is ~« jee scene ; and who shall 
limit the fairy dreams of youth : 


* Tales of my nursery! shail that still-lov’d- spot *, 
That window-corner, ever be forgot, 
Where, thro’ the woodbine when with upward ray 
Gleam’d the last shadows of departing day, 
Still did I sit, and, with unwearied eye, 
Read while I wept, and scarcely paus’d to sigh ! 
In that gay drawer, with fairy fictions stor’d, 
When some new tale was added to my hoard, 
While o’er each page my eager glance was flung, 
Twas but to learn, what female fate was sung : 
If no sad maid the castle shut from light, 
I heeded not the giant and the knight. 


¢ Sweet Cinderella, even before the ball, 
How did I love thee, — ashes, rags, and all ! 
What bliss I deem’d it to have stood beside, 
On every virgin when thy shoe was tried ; 
How long’d to see thy shape the slipper suit ; 
But, dearer than the » Ssaiond lov’d the foot !” 





After this specimen of early gallantry, (and, by the way, we 
are really pleased with the attachment here professed for Cin- 
derella, and our favourite but now exploded “ Nursery Tales,’’) 
we cannot wonder that the author declares himself in form the 
worshipper and the bard of. woman; and, after having pro- 
mised to devote himself to subjects adapted to the gentle na- 
ture of his inspiring patroness, he thus anticipates his future 
honours : 





* ¢ Shall that still-loo’d spot.’ What a lesson of dissonance is 
exhibited in these syllables! Such things ought not to be in 
English verse. ~ ° | : 

| ‘ So 
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¢ So, with titistudied rapture, o’er my page 
Shall bend the brightest eyes of every age, 
There dwell, unmindful of the evening’s show, 
Forgot the plume, the tissue, and the beau. 
While gloves the Prayer-Book but on Sundays cross, 
And stiff-bound Bibles néver lose their gloss, 
Quick-opening leaves my ready tome shall speak 
The dearer daily ritual of the week. 
Amid those leaves, — as oft to be survey’d— 
Some lover’s treasur’d rhymings shall be laid, 
The first sweet billet which reveal’d his sigh | 
And all which Love makes sense to Beauty’s eye. 


‘ When novels weary, — or, all duly done, 
The ruthless sire appeas’d, the daughter won, 
When marriage, closing each delightful strife, 
Leaves the dull Ausband yawning with his wife, 
Still with new rapture shall my page succeed, — 
And languid eyes turn brighter, while they read. 


‘ Oft in the crowded rout, when, spite of guile, 
The spreading numbness creeps o’er every smile, 
When eyes, that fain would sparkle, ’mid the ring 
Have said a thousand times the same dull thing, 
Some happier belle shall quote my tender line,— 
And beaux, who never read—shall know it mine.’ 


The same strain is pursued with equal spirit, at the conclusion 
of the canto ; and here also we mast conclude our extracts, 
and omit the passages which we had intended to give from 
other parts of the work. Indeed, we must have quoted amply 
sufficient to excite the curiosity and to claim the approbation 
of any reader, who is not wholly absorbed in the wilder or 
| more sombre effusions of this author’s rivals. 


) , ¢ And that sweet star, which life’s best radiance gave, 
The star of Beauty, still shall light my grave. 
O! when this heart, which in but to-adore, 
Shall breathe one constant prayer, and thrill no more, 
When looks, which once could double life, shall speak, 
Nor one pale rapture flush along my cheek, — 
O! will ye then my frequent thought renew, 
~ True to his memory, who in death was true? 
So, tho’ no marble Seraph seem to rise, 
Cold from my tomb to guide me to the skies, b 
Warm living angels there shall bend, and shed 
The tears. 1 love, upon my conscious bed. 
There, if the simplest wildflower of the spring 
Thro’ the low grass its dewy radiance fling, 
Soft hand shall stoop, the hallow’d gem to bear, 
Yet almost shrink, and start, to pluck it there. 
And when some other lyre— when mine is mute — 
Shall to these strains its votive numbers suit, 
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Catch all the worship, and, with sweeten song, 
But not with fonder heart, the theme ong ; 
When the proud Bard the glowing verse shall swell, 
And Beauty hang attentive o’er his shell, 

Even while she smiles delighted, and repays 

The tuneful homage with her warmest gaze, 

A sudden sadness to her eye shall start, 

And strains, long loy’d, shall float around her heart. 
The master’s hand shall pause : — his glance shall see 
The half-hid tear ; — and know ’twas given to me.’ 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
| For MAY, 181s. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Art. 13. Canting : a Poem, interspersed with Tales, and additional 
Scraps. Crown 8vo. pp. 193. Whittingham and Arliss. 
1814. 

. All the world’s a stage, and all the men and women merely” — 

canters. Such is the position maintained in this sprightly poem ; 

and the author is so desirous of establishing its universality, that he 

“does not object to being himself charged with canting even when in the 

very act of declaiming against it. Why, indeed, should he not come 

jn for his share of this universal failing ? Does he not cant when he 
says, 

‘ One motive guides me in each theme I choose, 
One leading principle — a wish to amuse ? 


Here is the cant of modesty. Under the mask, however, of .a satire 
against canting, he furnishes no despicable materials for thinking ; 
and, in easy, unrestrained poetry, sometimes flowing and sometimes 
hudibrastic, he attempts to help the reader to a correctness in think- 
ing. We have been much amused by many of his examples, illustra- 
tions, and arguments: but in some points he seems to fail. E.G. 


‘ No system without cant,—in prose or song ; — 
And Pope’s “ whatever is is right”? is wrong |’ 


To prove the inadmissibility of Pope’s maxim, the writer adverts to 
the extra powers of some animals for seizing their prey, and the extra 
powers of others for escaping from their pursuers ; and these extra 

owers, existing both at once, are said to ‘ amount to none at all.’ 
He then adds, ~ 


‘ All cant; mere cant!—The truth, at once, we'll give, 
Flies —pigeons— die, that spiders — hawks may live ! 
Or, rather, had no flies or pigeons been, 
Perhaps no hawks, or spiders, could be seen } 
Devouring and devoured. is Nature’s plan ; 
Man preys on all, and many prey on man ! 


8 So 
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So far, however, is this explanation from shewing that Pope is wrong, 
that the philosophy of both bards ends-in a confession of i orance, 
Let us now turn to the more lively parts of this half-laughing, 


 half-philosophizing performance. — Under the head of Facts mistaken, 


we meet with these just remarks: 


‘ ’Tis cant when authors, eulogizing peace, 
Bid war with all its train of horrors cease ; 
Lament that nations make the warrior’s name 
Stand always foremost on the list of fame! 

Yet do these authors, in the self-same breath, 
E’en while they deprecate the scenes of death, 
Such language use, such glowing terms indite, 
And glory paint in such a dazzling light, 

To deeds of arms inflame the youthful mind, 
And future heroes form ‘ to plague mankind !”? 


¢ While this the practice, vain the cant they preach — 
Vain all the aphorisms pedants teach : 
With learning, reason’s mirror should be brought, 
Reflecting truth and falsehood as we’re taught’: 
For if the physic goes not with the food, 
E’en Homer does more injury than good!” 


The world has long lamented the impossibility of transmitting the 
treasures of the mind from father to.son, so that the son might begin 
where the parent left off: but this writer goes farther, and shews She 
impossibility of combining grains of sense so as to form a mags, 
The illustration has some humour, and, if not quite new, is new to us: 


¢ Who are “ The World ?”? — these ‘ People ?? _. 
Messrs. Jacksons, 
Smiths, Wilkins, Jenkins; Mesdames Clacks and Clacksons ! 
Nat one of their opinions worth a straw: — 
Should minds inform’d by them be kept in awe? 
Let us but individually take ’em, 
How light, how. insignificant, we make ’em ! 
You'll say, tho’ harmless one, you fear the many ; 
Yet fifty nothings don’t amount to any.!— 


* Now we’ll suppose the Jacksons have some brain ! — 
The thing’s improbable! — but, say—a grain ! 
These, with the Clacks, you’d think, two graine wou’d make ; 
But reason’s balance proves this a mistake ! 
Weigh the whole bunch, and we’ve of sense no more, 
The self-same grain, in one, or in a score ! 


¢ This thought is whimsical, perhaps ’tis new ; 
Somewhat ridiculous, — but strictly true ! 
The reasons, too, are obvious why ’tis so : 
Jacksons can teach no more than Jacksons know: 
The same with Smiths, and all who’re of that school, 
Who nought originate, but think by rule! 
A grain of sense tauglit one, is held by all, 
It forms the common stock, however small : 
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As one thinks, all think ; thus they all remain, 
Until some other mind adds one more grain ! . 
That given the Smiths they tell it Clacks and Clacksons; . 
So on it goes to Wilkins, Jenkins, Jacksons ! 

Thus thro’ the whole the work of sense is done, 
And then we find two grains instead of one ! 


‘ Hence it appears, ere truth’s great heights are mounted, 
Opinions must be weigh’d, as well as counted! 
The Smiths and Clacks in number might appal, 
Till reason proves one weighs as much as all ?” 


Some few couplets are execrable ; for instance, at p. 18. 


‘ For this the tyro pores, and gapes, when odd he sees 
Those wond’rous gentry, Heathen Gods and Goddesses :’ 


but so much’ good sense pervades the production of this easy satirist, 
and so happily has he diversified his strictures with tales, that we can 
forgive him ‘his negligences We cannot so easily pardon his addi- 
tional Scraps, which spoil the effect of the whole of the playful philo- 
sophy that is intended to laugh us out of those cant-phrases which indi- 
cate that we are little more than parrots, into the use of wordsresulting 
from weighed thought, which are symbols of enlightened men. 


‘ We first learn to repeat, exactly in the same way as with respect 
to parrots and magpies! only their faculties are more limited than 
ours; instead of confining ourselves, like them, to “ Mag! Mag! — 
Poor Poll! and What’s o’clock!”7—we go on from “ Papa! 
Mamma ! — Gee up ! — Cock-horse!”’ to “ Bubble — Double, toil 
and trouble ! —I believe ! — As it was! — World without end! — 
Amen !” ae : 

¢ In fact, we thus continue hearing and repeating words and sen- 
tences, till we learn enough to form what is called a Language, which, 
when duly considered, is nothing more than a voluminous Collection 








of Cant Phrases!’ Mo-y. 


Art.14. Jephthah. A Poem. By Ed. Smedley, jun. 8vo. 
pp.27- Murray. 1814. 

Some allowance must be made for a poet who exercises his genius 
on a proposed subject, and enters the lists with other competitors for 
the same prize. For the sake of sublime effect, Mr. Smedley has 
chosen to adopt the opinion that Jephthah actually” offered his 
daughter a living victim, according to the spirit of his vow ; and, in 
order to make the most of this tragic incident, we should have sup- 
posed that, after having so minutely pourtrayed the daring character 
of this hero, and the attractive qualities of his daughter, Mr. S. would 
have described her sacrifice on the altar. Instead of.so affecting a 
finale, we are conducted to the tomb of Jephthah, and this sad tale 
is made to proceed from a pilgrim’s mouth : 


_ 6 © But virgin bleod has stain’d that fearful wild — 
A father too — and this his only child — 

Yet was she nothing loth ; and meekly bow’d 
The breast his rashness to their God had vow’d; 
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. Kiss’d his pale lips, and bade him take the life 
He once bestow’d, and bless’d the lifted knife : 
And if her cheek was moisten’d with aftear, 

Not for herself it flow’d but one more dear. 
Then sigh’d her parting wish, that the same stone 
Might some time hold his ashes with her own. 
There, as they tell, for many a sorrowing year 
The maids of Judah mourn’d upon her bier :_ 
Scatter’d the firstlings which to Spring belong, 
And bath’d the sadness of their soul in song. 
There voices strange are heard when night is still, 
And sounds mysterious float upon that hill: | 
Shapes too have there been seen, not such as earth 
Contains, and shadows of no mortal birth. 

Such as another world alone can give, 

Such as no eye may view, and hope to live. 
Condemn’d awhile in gloomy wastes to stray — 
Alla forefend, that such should. cross our way !”’’ 

This passage will sufficiently shew that Mr.S.’s powers of versifi- 
cation are by no means of an inferior kind. Rarely is he guilty of 
tameness;- but more than once he ends his line with the infinitive mood, 
which always offends ; as 

‘ Drunk with the fury of his strength to slay ;” 
and just above, this passage, he takes a liberty still more unwarrantable : 
‘ He comes — his falchion dyed in Ammon’s red.’ 


Blood is here understood: but the use of the adjective without the 
substantive cannot thus be tolerated. Mo-y: 


Art.15. King Edward III. an Historical Drama; in Five Acts. 
8vo. 3s. Colburn. 1814. 

Our antient atchievements against the French, in the battles of 
Crécy and Poitiers*, being supposed to bear some resemblance to our 
recent victories over them, the author of this piece imagines that a 
dramatic delineation of the reign of our third Edward will be in 
unison with the feelings and sentiments of the English reader. Re- 
garding Shakspeare’s historical plays as his model, he frequently 
changes the scene from England to France, and from one part of the 
kingdom to another ; and by this process he passes in review before 
us the striking events of that portion of history which he undertakes 
to display. If he arrogates to himself any praise, it is that of fidelity; 
having endeavoured to make his drama a compendiun of Froissart 
and of Barnes the biographer of the King. As he makes no high 
pretences to poetical diction and ornament, he will not be surprized 
if we object to his prosaic lines and long speeches ; and though, in his 
delineation of individual and national character, he manifests consider- 
able skill, we think that he should have worked up his conclusion to 
more stage-effect. — Various accounts have been given of the origin 





* See an account of these battles, by a French writer, in PP- 469,470. 
of the Appendix to the last volume of our Review, published with this 


number. . 
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of the order of the Garter, which was instituted in the reign of 
Edward [11.:; but this dramatist adheres’ to the cifcumstance of 
Edward’s picking up Lady Salisbury’s garter, of whom he was 
enamoured ; and for the blue colour of the tibbon we are carried 
back to the’times of ‘the Argonatts, ‘and the blue fillet of the Sa- 
mothracian priests. —As a specimen of the diction, we transcribe 
the scene which exhibits the finding of the garter : | 

‘Scene IV. The State Apartments. —The Court assembled. — 

Music, &Fe. EF c. 


‘ Kine Epwarp, Sarispury, Warwick, Sir Watter Mavxy, 
Lavy Sarissury, &c. 

‘ K. Edw. Ah.beauteous Salisbury,' give me thy hand, 
No sinful thought disturbs my cliasten’d breast, ) 
But as a pilgrim to $t.: Mary kneels, 
My pure devotion bending seeks to learn 
If yet thy penitent may hope for pardon. 

* Lady Salis. Arise, my Lord; see how your gentlemen 
Smile as they look at us.. | 

‘K. Edw. Let them. What's this? (he lifts ber garter.) 
You look as if you all had pleasant fancies. — (to the Lords.) 
O shame! Shame to the man who evil thinks. 
Fair Salisbury, blush not at this accident ; 
I’ll make this cause of their injurious thoughts 
So richly honour’d as the meed of worth, 
That the blest relics of the church shall be 
Sooner contemn’d than the all-sacred garter ; 
_ Kings; Emperors, the primest of the-great 
Shall kneel in reverence as they put it on; 
And England, to the latest of her fame, 
Think the best recompense she can bestow 
On highest valour and victorious blood, 
The adora’d memorial of a virtuous dame, 

But the feast waits for us — lady, your hand. [ZLxeunt.’ 

Shakspearean terms are allowable: but ‘speeding veins’ and * musi- 
cants’ are not Shakspearean. — When the author puts into the:moath 
of King Edward:this description of the French people, 

‘ There is:an active devil in their blood 
That: will not let them rest,’ 

the modern English will not question the accuracy of the delineation. 


EDUCATION. 

Art. 16. An Introduction to Practical Arithmetic ; wherein Solu- 
tions by cancelling are more generally adopted than have hitherto 
been. Designed for the Use of ‘Schools. By George James 
Aylmer. 12mo. bound. Forsyth, rrq4. Leaderihall-street. 

“We find but one rule in the present treatise of arithmetic which 1s 


not carried to a sufficient-extent : -but we should have liked the work. 


much better‘ if the author had applied-his new rule of cancelling to the 
rule itself, since it would certainly»have improved the performance ; 
and if he had done the same to the whole manuscript, before he:sent 

it 


Mo-y. 
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it té the printer, the public would have suffered no loss. With the 

exception, however, of this whim, we see little to praise or to blame 

in the work: the author goes through the same routine of itions 

rules, and examples, that are commonly found in books of arithmetic; 

and he executes them, with the above exception, on nearly the same 
lan. 

. We have always stated it as our opinion, that the rules of arithmetic 
are already too numerous; and we shall therefore never sanction with 
‘our approbation any useless addition to them. The method of cau- 
celling in fractional operations is in many cases convenient, while the | 
numbers are small, and consequently their factors readily discovered : , 
but to attempt the application of the same principle to every case, on 
large numbers as well as small, we must consider as indicating a great 
want of correct knowlege of the nature of arithmetical computation, 

and a disqualification ‘for becoming an author. 
It too frequently happens that a man no sooner enters on the duties 
of ateacher, than, wishing also to shine as an author, he looks about 
for some trifling deviation from ‘the usual practice, and it signifies 
little tolhim whether it be for the better or worse. He then extols the 
importance of his discovery to his pupils; the pupils communicate it 
to. their parents; the parents talk it over among their friends ; and 
the author finds himself covered with glory even before he has com- 
mitted his labours to the press. We have heard of a school-master 
who wrote a treatise of arithmetic for the purpose of introducing the 
Rule of Thundér and Lighining, by means of which the distance of a 
thunder-cloud could be ascertained from the ticking of a watch. 
Fortunately, however, for the author and the public, such tempestuous 
rules had no charms’for the booksellers; and Paternoster-row, already 
roaning under its accumulation of arithmetics, escaped ‘for once the 
intended addition to its burden. Barl. 





POLITICS. i 
Art.17. Reflexions Politiques, &c.; i.e. Political Reflections on 


some late temporary Publications, and on the true Interests of the 
1 French Nation. By M. de Chateaubriand. 8vo. pp. 144. 

Paris ; and Berthoud and Wheatley, London. 1814. 

M. de Chateaubriand comes here before the public in a calmer 
mood than in his former production, which we noticed about twelve 
months ago. (Vol. lxxiv. p.107-) M..Carnot’s pamphlet against 
the Bourbons having excited considerable attention in France, among 
those who continued to adhere to the principles of the Revolution, 

0-7: the present writer takes up the gauntlet against him, and seems now 
to feel the necessity of substituting argument for that declamation 
which characterized his former effusion. He divides this small tract 
into twenty-three chapters or sections, in each of which he discusses, 
with considerable ingenuity, one of the leading topics of his adver- 
sary ; and, without giving much credit to the sincerity of so direct 
2 panegyrist, it is but fair to remark that he is, on different occa- 
sions, successful in opposing those arguments which Carnot had at- 
tempted to push too far. On-comparing the conduct of the Jacobins 
with that of the regicides of Charles I., he draws a very proper con. 
; TI 4 trast 
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5 da between their personal views and feelings ; most of the Repub- 
Jicans in our country having been actuated by zeal, and having de- 
rived little individual advantage from the course of events and the 
‘overthrow of government. 

The late change in France has appeared to many among us.to con- 
firm Carnot’s observations, and to prove the existence oF a general 
distrust of the sincerity of the Bourbons: but, without being the en- 
comiasts of that family, or attributing to them the talents necessar 
in a situation of difficulty, many persons affirm that the change which 
led to Bonaparte’s re-instatement was strictly military ; and that the 
conduct of the Bourbons favoured it no farther than as it had excited 
discontent, to a certain degree, among the troops. The half-pay 
list of France was loaded with military officers to a degree of which, 
large as our establishments have been, we have in this country no 
conception ; and the prospect of continued peace, and of consequent 
Inactivity, was far from welcome to men who had been accustomed 
to traverse the Continent in the style of conquerors, and whose vanity 
prevented them from acknowleging, or even believing, that they had 
been fairly. vanquished. ‘These feelings, joined to the predilection 
which the French troops so naturally bear towards an old commander, 
may account for that sudden change which others explain by a suppo- 
sition of previous concertand correspondence with a discontented party. 

The present author passes a high eulogium on the Charte Consti- 
tutionelle, which he considers as calculated to meet the views of both 

arties, and to heal the wounds of France. It is in vain, he says, to 

ook for any thing like tranquil government under the republican 
form, in a nation of twenty-eight millions ; a point in which he will 
receive the concurrence of all who have studied the history of the 
Revolution, or have acquired, from personal intimacy, an acquaint- 
ance with the French people. — On the whole, we can go farther in 
Qari g this than we could in recommending the former tract; and our 
chief present objection to M. de C. is the potent admixture of flattery 
conspicuous throughout his pages: which appears both in his manner 
of speaking of the royal family, and in the compliments which he 


occasionally affects to throw out to the army. Lo. 


Art. 18. 4 Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the probable Effect 
of a great Reduction of Corn-Prices, by Importation, upon the 
relative Condition of the State and its Creditors, and of Debtors 
and Creditors in general. 8vo. pp. 108. 3s. Black, Parry, and 
Co. 1814. 

This writer begins by describing himself as a youthful inquirer, 
but as laying claim to the attention of the public from a disposition 
to be impartial, and from his being wholly disinterested with regard 
to the points in question. He has evidently read and thought much 
on the subject: but he has unluckily taken little trouble to arrange 
the results of his reasoning ; so that it is no easy matter to ascertain 


. his leading —— or to follow the thread of his long continued 


arguments. is main purpose seems to be to warn the public against 
indulging flattering expectations from a reduction in the price of corn, 
in consequence of the opening of our ports to foreigners: because 
such a measure would necessarily be attended with a sacrifice of a 

portion 
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portion of the agricultural body ; and the increase of the value of 
money, consequent on the fall of corn, would benefit scarcely any set 
of persons except the funded proprietors. He discusses, also, at con- 
siderable length, the effect As a rise in the value of money on our 
taxes, and on our manner of paying the interest of our national debt ; 
which would be to benefit the public creditor at the expence of the 
rest of the nafion, and would have the effect of adding materially to 
the embarrassments of the Treasury. 

Since the late decision in Parliament, arguments like these are 
matters of mere speculation, and will be found more or less correct : 
according to the pains taken by a writer to analyze his materials | 
before he proceeded to hazard conclusions. Nothing can be more 
erroneous than the notion (p. 47.) that our navigation was benefited 
by our rupture with America, and that we have since possessed ; 
the carrying trade of the world ; while a very different opinion should 
be passed on those parts of this tract (pp. 40. 53, 54.) in which the ! 
author calculates the operation of a rise in the value of money on the 
produce of our taxes. It seems to be quite unnecessary for us, after : 
all our previous observations on this subject, to enter on an analysis of | 
the reasoning now brought forwards; and we shall close our com- 
ments with recommending to this young writer an increased atten- 
tion to method, and the omission of such uncouth words as ¢ agri- 
culturer,’ &c. Lo ° 


Art. 19. Letter of Charles C. Western, Esq. M.P. for the [ 
County of Essex, to his Constituents, on the Subject of the } | 


i 
" 


Foreign Corn-Trade, August 5.1814. Crown8vo. 18. Budd 
and Calkin. , ) 

As Mr. Western has taken an active share in promoting the 
Corn-Bill, he deems it incumbent on him to satisfy his constituents 
respecting his motives for such a course. He therefore embodies 
ina short tract all the leading arguments in favour of the measure; | 
alleging that a slight addition to the quantity of our own land in | 
cultivation would give us all that is wanted to make our supply -. 
equal to our consumption. He dwells also on the impolicy ef being 
dependent for this prime necessary of life on foreign countries; the 
government of which would, in all probability, seize the opportunity | 
of laying a tax on the export of corn at the time when we should be v 
most in want of it. His support of the measure has proceeded, he 
maintains, (pp. 24, 25.) more from a view to public than to personal 


interest ; his property lying chiefly in Essex, which county, from its j 
vicinity to the metropolis, and the good quality of its grain, would ; 
be likely to bear competition in the event of an importation of = 
foreign corn. It would be poor farmers in distant counties, with a 

bad sample and bad market, who, in his opinion, would be the first } 


and greatest sufferers. 

Though in 1804 Mr. Western took an active part in the Corn- 
Bill of the day, he was no friend, we believe, to the extraordinar 
proposition of the Committee of 1813, to prohibit foreign corn until 
the price of our own*should exceed 105s. per quarter; and he is ; 
therefore nowise disposed to go to an extreme length in support of 
his favourite system. A cons‘derable share of candour also appears 

in 
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in His miather’ of stating the question; but we confess that we 
expected a mote comprehensive view of it from one who is a veterah 
in ‘parliamentary are, and who had ‘been in a situation to heat 
the arguments brought forwards by various gentlemen in the Houst 
of Commons, with a power of reasofiing and a range of inquiry that 
called on their opponents ‘for sothething more than a recapitulation 


of common-place-assertions. Lo. 


RELIGION s. 


Art. 20. ‘Evidences of Revealed Religion, on a New and original 
Plan; being an Appeal to Deists, on their own Principles of 


Argument. By Christophilus. 8vo. pp. 112. Sherwood and — 


Co. 1814. 

ugh this writer urges no pretensions to learning, or literary 
talent, he offers a claim to notice, of which few learned advocates for 
Christianity perhaps can boast ; namely, his having effected the con- 
version of a society of Deists by the arguments which are displayed 
in these Evidences. Assuming the truth of this statement, the tract 
before us may be said powerfully to recommend itself to attention. 
The author speaks of it as conducted on a plan which, he believes, 
was never before attempted, since he puts the Deist on the defensive, 
and defies him to account for the series of facts which he adduces, 
except by admitting the truth of Divine Revelation. ‘These facts 
are the existence of the pure monotheistic worship of the Jews in-the 
ftiidst of idolatrous nations, and their existence ‘as a distinct le 
in their subsequent dispetsion ;~- the presetvation of the New Testa- 
ment by artful aud designing priests, though contrary to their pur- 
pose, while spurious #ritings-which were more in their favour were 
rejected; + the resurrection of Jesus, aid the subsequent conduct of 
his apostles ; —~ together with the progress of the Gospel in the first 
thrée centuries, thréaugh the humble Secs whom it employed; 
notwithstanding the mighty’ obstacles with which théy had to con- 
tend. Towards the conclusion, the author says: 

«1 have here stated facts and effects, such as appear to me highly 
satisfactdry, and I call epon those who deny the truth of the resur- 
rection of Jesus, to assign adequate causes ‘for such facts and’effeets; 
and partiéularly for the conduct of the apostles, who had seen their 
taster put to déath, ¢ontraty to their expectation, and in violation 
of all'their prejudices ; who had given up every hope of seeing him 
nl andeven were unwilling to bélieve the fact of his resurrection, 
when repgrted'to them by those who declared they had seen him; 
yet ih a very'few weeks are so. convinced of its reality, as to enter 
the city Where the crucifixion took placc, ard (admitting the resur- 
rection ‘to be'falsc) where the body might be produced to their con- 
fusion, and there publicly charging the high-priest, council, rulers, and 

yple, with having been the murderers of a man whom they asserted 
to' have riden from the dead; and this, whether true or false, at the 
hazard of their lives —- I say, I call for an adequate.cause for such 
conduct, indepéndent of that which’ they Have assigned, viz. that 
they ‘had ‘seen, ' conversed, and eaten with him, «and knew him to be 
thie taitie person who had béen pat to death.’ - 
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Good as this reasoning is, we cainot allow it to be new, because 
we have often witnessed a similar mode of address to Deists. Again, 
to the same effect, 'Christophilus says : 3 

‘6 We see then a religion established throughout the whole civilized 
world by twelve illiterate men and their followers, in opposition to 
the power of the magistrate, the priest, and the people; in op- 

osition to an idolatrous worship, that had spread a all man- 
Kind, and intermingled itself with all their prejudices, their passions, 
interests, and inclinations, and succeeding in counteracting them all 
without the aid of power, ‘mouey, interest, or learning. We see a 
religion taught to all the different people of the empire of Romie, 
though divided into innumerable nations and languages, by men, who, 
if Christianity be not true, knew but one language, unless they had 
learned others after they had commenced impostors; but if they 
were capable of learning all the languages of the civilized world, and 
:yif without the aid of printing ‘they met with such rapid success, 
under all the formidable circumstances to which they were exposed; 
how happens it that the missionaries sent to the Chinese and Indians 
meet with so little success; how is it that they find such difficulty, in 
learning a single language, when assisted by books, which printmg 
furnishes so Sbundsatl¥, when they are not only tolerated.in some 
countries where they .go, but in-others are sanctioned by the ruling 
powers, and supported by the contributions of the wealthy of their 
own country 2” 

These passages will shew that the writer knows how to manage his 
argument, and many will approve the ability and zeal which he dis- 
plays in the defence of revealed religion: but, when he enumerates 
the articles which he does not mean to defend, not considering them 
as_parts of revealed religion, he must count on losing some of his 
admirers : because the general body of Christian believers will. think 
that he has given Christianity a most unmerciful paring. : 

‘I do not mean to defend the articles, creeds, or dogmas, of 
established churches, -or of any of those- sects and parties who 
take ‘their réligion from the ‘priest; — I do ‘not mean to defend 
sacraments, pidiltoprelechnily,: public Social worship, nor an order of 
men Called priests or preachers; as the administrators of religion ; — 
I-do nét mean to defend the doctrine of ‘the ‘Trinity, the miraculous 
conception, original sin, atonement; predestination, or eridless torment ; 
— I do not mean to defend the Bible as the word of God, and_-as 
being: all written by Divine inspiration, because [ am fully convinced 
that the Scriptures do not teach or lay claim to any’such things.’ 

After these deductions, Mr. Christophilus’s knot of Deists may ad- 
mit his Christianity without being put much out of their own way. 
Art. 21. A Charge deliveréd to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Col- 

chester, in the Diocese of London, in the Year 1813. By J. Jeffer- 

son, A.M. and F.A.S. Archdeacon. ‘8vo. 2s. Rivingtons. 

On these occasions, the clergy are called to consider the exigencies 
of the church and the complexion of the times, that they may be 
prepared to secure the Establishment against danger, as well as to 
maintain ‘€ the faith once delivered to the saints.” If Mr. Jefferson 
addresses the clergy of ‘his archdeaconry with great metas 
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he fails not in energy; and, as a true guardian of the church, he is 
watchful over her interests. He would promote religious liberty, but 
not emancipation ; and he would encourage the diffusion of religious 
knowlege, yet cannot consent to unite in the distribution of Bibles 
with those who are professedly not of the established fold, and he’ calls 
on the clergy to reflect whether they ought to lend their countenance - 
to Bible-Societies formed of heterogeneous sects. As individuals, 
and as a body, they are exhorted to promote schools on Dr. Bell’s 
plan, which will draw together the whole influence of the church, 
and which will prove, in the end, ‘a rising en masse in support of the 
Establishment.’ We do not perceive that the two liberal schemes of 
instructing the children of the poor in the principles of religion, and 
of distributing Bibles to the poor of all classes, are adverse to each 
other; and we mark with concern, among the members of the 
Establishment, a growing dislike to the Bible-Society on the old 
principle that the Jews ought to have no dealings with the Samaritante ys 


Art. 22. A Letter to the London Society for promoting Christianit 
among the Jews: containing Strictures on the Letter of a Jewis 
Correspondent, by the Author of * Remarks on David Levi’s 
Dissertations on the Prophecies respecting the Messiah.’’ 8vo. 

pp. 31. Gale and Co. 1814. : 

Slow progress. has yet been made in the conversion of the Jews, 
owing to the orem of bringing them and Christians to agree 
on the interpretation of Scripture. At the end of this letter, are 
printed ‘ Objections against the Messiahship of Jesus,’? by a Jew; 
and the strictures of the Christian are kindly meant to convert the 
unbeliever : but they are more in the‘shape of preaching than of close 
argument, and seem as if meant rather to alarm the poor Israelite ¢ on 
the state of his soul’ than to throw real light on his understanding. 
Such an address to the Jews is not adapted to serve the purpose for 
‘which it was written. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art. 23. The Bioscope, or Dial of Life, explained. 'To which are 
added, a Translation of St. Paulinus’s Epistle to Celantia, on the 
Rule of Christian Life ; and an elementary View of general Chro- 
nology ; with a perpetual Solar and Lunar Calendar. By the 


- 


DP 


%- Author of “ The Christian Survey,” &c. Crown 8vo. 128. 


Boards. Miller. 

All that has been hitherto said or written, on the improvement of 
time; seems to have produced very little effect. Men know that time. 
will killthem, and they appear to devise no other way of taking their 

|. revenge than by trying to £i/l time. This Bioscope, however, is in- 
tended to point out a very different process ; and we are confident of 
its beneficial operation, if the plan be adopted with serious perse- 
verance. Here is exhibited, in a neat plate, the Dial of Life, being 
seven-eighths of a circle, divided into seven parts, and including in 
its several divisions, 1. Childhood, 2. Youth, 3. Manhood, 4. Vigour, 
5- Maturity, 6. Decline, 7. Decay. The unfilled apres of the circle, 


or that which is between the two extremities of the scale, viz. 


‘Childhood and Decay, is marked by Etsrnity, because human life 
fo) " begins 
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begins from Eternity past, and ends in Eternity to come. A. moves 
able index is affixed to this moral horologe, to be pointed to that part 
of the dial which marks the period of life of the person who con- 
sults it. As the mechanism is very simple, it is easily described 
and appreherided:: but the moral benefits of this Bioscope may not, 
it is thought, be so obvious ; and therefore the author employs man 
pages in elucidating its practical use. The observations whic 
occur in this part of the work, if not new, display strong sense 
and energy. Dr. Young’s Night-Thoughts are repeatedly quoted, 
at which we are not surprized, because no writer has with more 
piety and true sublimity urged the importance of Time. 

‘ If I mistake not,’ says the author, ‘ the aspectiof the dial alone, pre- 
sented for the first time to a mind capable of any serious reflection, 
must awaken some new and unexpected sensations. That unfinished 
circle, representing to our view the utmost averaged measure of time 
in which we can have any personal concern in the affairs of this 
earth; sending the memory back to the beginning of life, and the 
imagination forward to its termination; exhibiting a discernible end, 
and that end in immediate contact with ETERNITY ; that aspect, alone, . 
must of necessity work-a strong effect upon any ingenuous and con- 


templative spirit, even before we proceed to consider the particular 
uses to which it may be applied. For, 


‘ Should not THE DIAL strike us as we gaze? 
Portentous as the written wall which struck, 
O’er midnight bowls, the proud Assyrian pale ? 
Like that THE DIAL speaks, and points to THEE: 
“© O MAN, thy kingdom is departing from THEE |” 
Its silent language such; nor need’st thou call 
Thy Magi, to decipher what it means. 


¢ But if, from this general survey, we proceed to direct the index 
to that particular degree upon the scale, which answers to the actual 
year of eur own age, a new, and a livelier interest, will be imme- 
diately awakened; for, in beholding our present station on the dial, 
we instantly, and in the same view, discern .all the past and future of 
our earthly being. And although that perception, to be of any 
moral effect, must be an act of the mind itself, yet we shall be sen- 
sible, that the mental vision will be very powerfully assisted towards 
that act, by the visible figure presented to the sight. 

¢ And here we may observe, by the way, that in pointing the 
index, no prevarication can possibly avail us; no temptation can 
prompt us to that monstrous and despicable folly, the concealing or 
falsifying our true age. For, who would dare to direct the hand to 
a false point? False with respect to his own intimate knowledge, 
and false also with respect to the corresponding scale, in the know- 
ledge of Gop? There is, therefore, no escape from the authority of 
truth ; and whether we point the hand or not, the eye, both of 
body and mind, must instantly discern the point at which it ought 
to stand.’ — | 

‘ By the habitual use of the Bioscope, we shall be rescued from 
that almost universal, and pernicious deception, which seduces us to 
regard life as ene continued NOW, or present moment indefinitely oat 
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tended. This:is the grand illusion, by which our minds first become 
disunited from our years.’ ) 


Many other important observations are made, which our limits 
will not allow us to specify. : 

The letter of Paulinus to Celantia, here translated, is to'be found 

the collection of Jerom’s Epistles, and was formerly erro- 

neously ascribed to him. It affords an excellent rule of Christian 
life, and is in fact more truly evangelical than any thing which in 
modern days passes under the name of Evangelism. : 

We leave the elementary views of Chrouiclosy, and the tables of 
History, &c. at the end of the volume, to speak for themselves. 
Of their utility in education, no doubt can be entertained No x 


Art. 24. 4 New Covering to the Velvet Cushion. 12mo. pp.180° 
! 5s. 6d. Boards. Gale and Co. 1815. 

We saw with half an eye that Mr. Cunningham, when he amused 
himself with his * Velvet Cushion,’’ was not playing on. velvet, but 
that his religious novel, with all its seeming pleasantry, .was calcu- 
Tated to excite controversy, and would probably in the same style 
of writing provoke a Rowland for his Oliver. Our surmise has been 
soon verified; and, if a cushion may be, supposed, to hear and relate 
occurrences which took place on it and near it, a cover to. the same 
cushion may, on the same aeration, be considered as capable of 
continuing the hjstory. Know, then, gentle reader, that this New 
Covering rubs, very hard on the old Velvet Cushion; or, in other 
words, that the doctrines of the one and of the other are at variance. 
The Coverjng is put on to suit the worn-out Cushion for a Dissenting 

_pulpit, and in, this situation it attacks the rites and practices of dear 
other Church most unmercifully. ‘To crown the whole, the author 
of this scrap of fiction dedicates it to the chair of St. Peter, in imi- 
tation of Mr. C., who, with more zeal than wisdom, placed his work 
on the altar of the Established Church; and the present writer then 
i submits this difficult question to the vicarof Harrow ; “Whether those 
who aeknowlege themselves to “ owe to Popery almost every thing that 
déserves to be called by the name of a Church *,”’ and yet depart from 
her communion ; — or those, who, rejecting the principles of Popery, 
réjéct also the profession of those princtples ; — be the most ingenuous 
opponents, or the most consistent with themselves?” After the above 
admission, such a question is fair: but we do not approve of making 
tales:the vehicles of theological controversy ; and we should suppose 
: that Mr. Cunningham is, by this time, sorty for having lent his 
sanotion to such a deviation from discretion and good taste. 
; The Greek passage at p. 22., a8 it is quoted for mere parade, may 
. | yemain incorrect. De 
, Art. 25.. The Builder’s Assistant, and complete Ready. Reckoner; 
! comprising a: new System of Duodecimal Arithmetic or. Cross 
( ultiplication, &c. Also, a Variety. of newly constructed. Tables. 
| howing the Amount of any Number of Feet and Inches; Yards 
and Feet ; Squares and Feet , and Rads and Feet; at any; given 
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Price. By Thomas Lovell, Building Surveyor, &c. Huntingdon. 

izmo. pp. 342- 6s. Boards. dwin, 

‘The utility of a work of this kind depends chiefly. on the arrange- 
ment and accuracy of the tables. On the latter quality we cannot 
be supposed to be able to offer any decided. pinion: but, as far as 
we have examined the present volume in this. respect, we are inclined 
to think that it has been executed with great care ; and, with re 
to arrangement, it is certainly as convenient as the nature of the work 
would admit.— The tables are preceded by a treatise on Duodecimals, 
in which the rules of addition, subtraction, and multiplication, are 
fully explained, apd illustrated by several examples. 

Ja the first table, which e¢eupies 116 pages, is contained the price of 
any number of yards, feet, and inches under 100, from 'd. to 11, per 
yard, or foot. ble 2. exhibits the price of any number of squares 
and feet, within the same limit, from 4s. per square to 61. 6s, per 
square; and table 3. gives the price of any number of feet to 272, from 
al. to 6l. 6s. per rod, and from that sum to 251. 198 perrod. Then 
follows what the author calls a scantling table, shewing what length 
of scantling of different dimensions, from 2 inches by 2 jnches to 
11 inches by 12, will be required to make a cubie foot. On the 
whole, we are inclined to think that this will be found an useful work 
to those persons for whom it ie designed ; and its price, considering 


the number of pages and tables, is very reasonable, Bart. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 26. The Sinfulness of War illustrated and: enforced : — deli- 
vered before a Society of Christians, of the Unitarian Denomi- 
nation, at their Chapel in Southampton, Dec. 18. 1814. By 
Benjamin Travers. &vo. Printed at Southampton. © 
‘The observations made in this discourse are manly and sensible, 

and in perfect accordance with the precepts and spirit of the Gospel, 
but net with the spirit and temper of these times ; when governments 
seem to love war better than peace, and the-upper classes of the people 
are attracted more by the vanity which belongs to Grand'Crosses than 
hy the motto of Love which is inscribed on. the Cross of Christ. 


Art. 27. The Proofs of the Spirit, or Considerations on Revivalism ; 
preached at St. Mary’s Chapel, Penzance, April 24, 1814. By 
C. Val. Le Grice, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Penzance. 8vo, 
is. Rivingtons. 

Persons of warm religiaue feelings are partial, in rtion to. the 
inward satisfaction which they enjoy, ta the means of their excite- 
ment, and are not pleased with those preachers who remind them of 
the delusion to which these feelings subject them. Mr. Le Grice, 
therefore, does not expect the thanks of these te whom these consi- 
derations are addressed ; yet he should have reflected that they would 
have. had less reason for anger, had he not mentioned “ hypocrisy 
in their expression of feelings,’ since this intimation conveys 2 
heavy charge. His argument would have been equally strong, and 
less objectionable, had he confined himself to an ex posure ef the self, 
delusion to whieh these feelings subject religionists, who, though. not 
hypoeritical, are nevertheless mistaken. ‘The preacher bas truly 

observes 
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observes that the groanings mentioned in Rom. viii. 26. have no refe- 
rence to the agitations, impulses, and devotional noise practised by 
some enthusiasts ; and that-religion does not consist in loud groans and. 
frantic postures, but in the sanctification and government of the heart. 
Such‘ hint.was sufficient ; and, had he spared the invective in which. 
he subsequently indulges, he would have acted more in character. 


with the true Christian divine, who should reprove with meekness. Mo.y, 


er. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘ To the Editor of the Monthly Review: 

‘Sir, 21. Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane, 20th May, 1815. 
* In the last number of your Review, while noticing the work intitled 
Annotations on the Four Gospels, which was printed at my office, I ob- 
serve that you attribute the ilation of it to some member of my family. 
In justice, therefore, to the author, who withholds his name, I find it ex- 
ient to state that none’of my relations took any’ part in those volumes, 
nor am I responsible for them but in my professional capacity. I wish in- 
deed to take this opportunity of correcting a prevalent misapprehension, 
which makes either myself.or my immediate connexions accountable as 
editors or authors for the merit of those works which may be printed at 
my office. This is a ‘ painful pre-eminence’ to which'I have no claim, and 
it may prove alike injurious to others and to myself. I shall deem it a 
favor if you will admit this annunciation, that of the works, periodical or 
otherwise, which bear my name:as printer, the typographic department 
only, unless when differently stated, is attributable to my establishment. 
My uncle, the Rev. Edward Valpy, is avowedly the editor of the Greek 
Testament, with Latin notes, on the same plan as Hardy; and the work 
will shortly make its appearance. My father’s riame is affixed to all 
his works, though all (as, for instance, the Address to his Parishioners,) 
have not been so fortunate as to attract from you that notice which would 
have been highly gratifying to him, in a literary journal to which he has been 

a subseriber for the last 40 years. ‘Iam, Si, 

* Your humble Servant, 

© A. J. Vary.” 


A poem intitled “« The Modern Dunciad’’ was mentioned with 
praise in our last Number, and we noticed a report that it was attri- 
buted to the author of “* The Pursuits of Literature.” We have. 
since, however, received’ a private letter from the writer, which 
enables us to contradict that report ; though we are not empowered 
to state his real name, which has been thus communicated to us. .- 


We believe that « The Guerrilla Chief” has not reached us, but 
we will make farther search respecting it. | 


It is not intended to overlook the object of Z. P.’s note, though we 
have been obliged to delay it. jar 


¢ A Constant Reader’ speaks of a work of which we never before 
heard. 


. *,% "The Appenprx to the Ixxvith Vol. of the M. R. is published 
with this Number, and contains the usual portion of Forrren Li-’ 
TERATURE, with the General Title, Table of Contents, and Index for : 


the Volume. , 
od 
fren Pr t'7. 20. 





























